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The Nottingham Meeting. 

THE ATTENDANTS at the recent meeting at Nottingham 
speak in the highest terms of the unbounded hospitality and 
kindly care for the comfort of their guests shewn by the 
local Law Society. It is to be regretted that, at such a crisis 
as the present, more solicitors did not attend the meeting. Abcut 
360 had intimated their intention to be present, but it is esti- 
mated that not more than 200 listened to the address of the 
President at the opening meeting, and thereafter the attendance 
at the reading of papers fell off to a very small number. On the 
other hand, the discussions were, generally speaking, practical, 
able and interesting, 


The Land Registry. 

THE IMPRESSION gains ground that the Lord Chancellor is 
meditating a coup d'état. An intimation to this effect appeared 
in the 7'imes leader on Wednesday, and even the President of the 
Law Society, with all his faith in the open-mindedness of Lord 
LOREBURN, in his address, says that he has heard it hinted 
that ‘‘a simple plan for effecting what Sir CHARLES BRICKDALE 
so greatly desires would be to pass a short Act repealing sub- 

then 
to extend tha compulsory area, and establish district registries 
by Order in Council.” “The sections referred to are, of course, 
those which require a resolution of a county council to be passed 
before an Order in Council can be made applying compulsion 
to a county, and require the Order in Council to be laid before 
Parliament, and make the Order void if an address is carried 











That is to say, if 
the “hint” represents the course to be taken, the Lord Chancellor 
proposes to ignore the recommendations of his own Commission, 


|and to proceed, without any preliminary trial as advised by 


them, to extend the existing system over the kingdom, thus 
adopting the suggestions of the Registrar, rather than the 
recommendations of the Commission. 


The Report of the Royal Commission. 


WHEN THE report of the Royal Commission was issued, we 
intimated that there was ground for saying that the supreme 
Land Registry authority was disappointed and dissatisfied with 
it. This information reached us from a quarter having excellent 
means of knowledge ; and the long silence of the Lord Chancellor 
seemed to attest its correctness. Five months after the issue of 
the report, however, the Lord Chancellor had apparently become 
reconciled to the report ; in answer to Lord HALsBuryY in the 
House of Lords he remarked that the inquiry by the Commission 
“had been one of great labour by many distinguished persons 
with a very satisfactory result.” And in his speech in the so- 
called ‘debate ” on the Commission’s report, the Lord Chancellor 
stated that a Bill had been prepared, but not yet submitted 
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to the ¢ ‘abinet, for the purpose of giv ing “in substance effect’ 
Commission’s recommendations. The words “in substance” 
were thrice repeated in the speech, and it was obvious there might 
he a good deal behind them. A Bill, however, which wholly 
flouts the Commission’s recommendations, cannot by any stretch 
of language be said to give “in substance effect ” to them ; hence 
if the “hint” above referred to should prove to be correct, the 
Lord Chancellor would appear to have again changed his mind on 
the subject 


The Final Decision as to the Course to be Taken 
by the Profe ion 
Ir 18 to be remembered that the views of the President on 


Land Transfer, which we discuss elsewhere, are to be taken only 
as his individual opinions, and not as in any way pledging either 
the Council or the members of the Society. A conference has 

is to be, convened to be held shortly after the Long 
to consider the President’s address and Mr. Rubin 
ind the resolutions proposed, and have a statement 


been, Or 
Vacation 
STEINS paper, 
by the Council as to the course to be pursued, particularly with 
regard to the question of the presentation to Parliament of the 


two Bills to which the President referred, or one of them. This 
is, no doul t, a prudent course it is also an ingenious course, 
since by its adoption we presume that the necessity for the 


report by the Council on the Royal Commission will be obviated. 
That report, we imagine, has either never been cone ived or 1s 
We bave strong hope s that the Associated Provincial 
s will take the lead at the proposed conference, and 
nged shuffle over the que stion while in the 
the Law We should like to 
dmirable speech of Mr. Morton, the 
h we re port elsewhere. 
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end the system ot prol 
hands of the Council of 
ref rour rei 
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mpociety. 
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Royal Ships and the Admiralty Court. 

THE RECENS, as yet une plained, collision between a liner and 
a cruiser will no doubt lead in due course to proceedings in the 
Admiralty Court. Actions for collision to which naval officers 
are parties occur from time to time in the Law Reports, with 


the natural result that the practitioner is rather apt to assume that 
the Admiralty can b 
, however, is not the case. The maxim that “ the King 
can do no wrong applies to torts committed on the high seas as 
as to those which take place on land, so that neither action 
nor petition ol right will lie against he Lords of the Admi alty 
uch ; they are Commissioners to execute the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and therefore, in their official capacity, represent 


sued for negligence on the part of a royal 


ve ssel » thi 
weil 


us 


the Crown. This immunity of the Admiralty has been estab 
lished by a long series of decisions. Nor can the ship itself be 
arrested to found proceedings On the other hand, the 
actual wrongdoer is himself liable, and he alone can be sued. 


Therefore, the officer actu illy navigating the man-of-war at the 
Even the 
captain escapes liability if another officer is actually in charge of 
the duty accident occurs. When the 
proper officer is sued, however, it is the usual practice of the 
\dmiralty to instruct the Treasury solicitor and Crown counsel to 
and it is also their practice, we 
believe, to pay to third parties the damages which they may re over 
the nominal defendant. It should be added that, 
except where there is an express reference to the Crown, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, section 741, does not apply to royal 
nor do the Collision Regulations made thereunder bind 
But rules identical with the Collision Regula- 
tions have been laid down for His Majesty's ships by an Order 
in Council, and non-observance of these latter rules has 
held to be negligence on the part of a naval officer. <A recent 
statute, however—the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906—by section 
80 enables the Crown, by Order in Council, to direct the regis- 
tration of royal ships under the Merchant Shipping Acts, and 
upon registration they come under those Acts for all purposes. 


moment of the collision is the person to be sued. 
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The 
TWO APPLICATIONS to the courts were made last Wednesday 


Projected Boxing Contest. 


>to the | trate, by the Solicitor-General, who appeared on behalf of the 


police, and asked that both of the principals and three of the 
promoters should be bound over not to commit a breach of the 
peace by taking part in the proposed contest at Earl’s Court, 
As the case was adjourned to Friday, we are unable t> comment 
upon it. The second application, however, was disposed of by 
Mr. Justice LusH, the Vacation Judge to whom it was made. It 
was a motion (on short notice and after leave granted) by tle 
District Railway Company, freeholders of the Earl’s Court Exbibi- 
tion, for an interim injunction restraining the lessees from permit- 
ting the contest to he held ; and the learned judge granted the in- 
junction on the usual undertaking of the plaintiffs to pay damages 
if they should fail at the trial of the action. The ground of the 
motion was a covenant in the lease by which the lessees under- 
took “to use their best endeavours to obtain the renewal of the 
licence, and not at any time to d» or suffer aay act likely to 
endanger the renewal.” The licence in question is a music-hall 
licence, which is renewable annually by the County Council, and 
which can be forfeited if (inter alia) the premises are used for 
illegal or d‘sorderly purposes (Theatres Act 1843, sections 2 and 
5; Local Government Act, 1888, section 7). In such cases, 
however, the Council have a wider discretion to refuse renewal 
than is permitted to justices by the Licensing C nsolilation 
Act, 1910: Ex parte Harrington (1888, 4 T. L. R. 435), 
It was arzued before the learned judge that three elements in 
the present case removed it from t! e category of illegal prize-fights 
arrangements bad been made to conduct it in accordance with 
the National Sporting Club rules and not he Queensberry rules 
an important point, since the former rules make victory depend 
on the number of rounds won as ina fencing match, and not on the 
disablement of one antagonist ; the match was limited to twenty 
rounds, and was not of unlimited duration; and lastly, the 
referee was empowered ani directed to stop at once any brutal 
or dangerous fighting. Notwithstanding thee features of the 
contest, his Lordship held that there was a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of violence and disorder which might cause the licence to 
be forfeited. It is interesting to note that the application in the 
criminal proceedings mi ht also have been made before Mr. Justice 
Lusu. Articles of the Peace can be exhibited in the High Court 
of Justice (34 Edw. IIL. cap. 3), the procedure being regulated 
by the Crown Office Rules (Rules 246-256, set out at p. 380 of 
the Crown Office Practice). The application is made toa Divisional 
Court, and in vacation to the Vacation Judge. Such a vacation 
case occurred for the last time in 1825 (2. v. Stanhope, Michael- 
mas Vac. 1825; see Short & Mellor’s Crown Practice, p. 380), 
when C. J. Anporr held the party offending to bail that he 
would appear and answer the complaint at the next sittings, and 
in the meantime would keep the peace in the manner desired. 
We fancy this procedure has escaped the notice of the Home 
Secretary's advisers. 
“The Insolence of Office.’’ 

We nave had officialism with us for a long time, and in these 
later years in an increasing degree, and we have not been sparing 
in calling attention to it and attempting to set bounds to its 
progress. But it bas been left to Mr. James W. Rei to go to 
SHAKESPEARE to find an appropriate name for the evil, and in 
the paper on *‘ The Tyranny of Officialdom,” read at the provin- 
c'al meeting of the Law Society, he reminds us that Shakespeare 
couples in the same sentence “ the law’s delay” and “ the ins»- 
lence of office.” The society, he says, both before and since the 
Judicature Acts, has done much to cure the law’s delay; but 
despite several serious efforts, comparatively little progress has 
been made in checking ‘the insolence of office.” He points out 
that the cost of civil administration increased between 189+ and 
1904 from nineteen millions to twenty-five millions, and that 
it has now gone up to forty-two millions (exclusive of revenue 
departments) ; and ‘a great deal of this increase is due to the 
extension of officialism in the administration of private affairs. 
The bankruptcy and companies winding-up departments, and the 


| Land Registry office, furnish instances of this; and a further 


example is to be found in the Public Trustee. The employ- 
ment of this official is at present voluntary, but Mr. REID 


in connection with the Wells-Johnson fight. The first applica points to a noteworthy danger of the system ; namely, that 


tion was made to Mr. MARSHAM, a Metropolitan police mayis-| when it has been found to fail as a voluntary system, fees 
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and work may be brought into the department by making 
it compulsory as in the case of the Land Registry. In fact, 
every fresh social development of recent years has been attended 
by the creation of a new batch of officials ; such as those under 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, the Labour 
Exchanges Act, 1909, and the Development and Road Improve- 
ment Act, 1909 ; and in a pre-eminent degree under the Finance 
Act, 1910. Many of the values under this Act, Mr. Reip 
observes, are of an entirely theoretical and abstract character, 
and will give exceptional openings for the exercise of the worst 
forms of officialdom. He quotes a striking instance of a claim 
for increment value duty based on purely hypothetical and 
erroneous figures, when the real figures were readily ascertainable 
from actual sales, and the claim, which was fora substantial sum, 
was made on ladies ill able to meet it. The case shews the 
absurd lengths to which fancy valuation can be carried under the 
Act. Mr. Retp refers to recent cases in which the “ insolence of 
office ” has been animadverted on by the courts, and it is something 
that we have judges who at times can speak their minds. 
Officialism, of course, there must be. A civilized State cannot 
live without it. But its undue extension forms a public danger 
and should be rigorously checked. 


The County Court Bench. 

WE HAVE always favoured the extension of the jurisdiction of 
the county courts so far as required in the interests of 
provincial suitors, and the extension of the jurisdiction involves 
as a corollary that the efficiency of the county court bench 
should be maintained. We cannot, however, agree that Mr. 
THOMAS MARSDEN adopts the right way of securing this in his 
paper on “ Proposed Amendments in the Law relating to County 
Courts ” read at the Nottingham meeting. The title of the 
paper would suggest that it was concerned with the provisions of 
the County Courts Bill, but in fact it is a plea that appointments 
to county court judgeships should be confined by statute to the 
common law bar. The necessary experience, says Mr. MARSDEN, 
‘can be had only at the common law bar, and it is submitted 
that the present law prescrilhing the qualification of county court 
judges should be amended in such a way as to prevent the 
uppointment of any king’s counsel or barrister-at-law as a county 
court judge unless, immediately preceding his appointment, he 
has been in active practice for at least seven years at the common 
law bar.” ‘Technically, of course, it would be difficult to 
distinguish between the common law and equity bars, 
and the fusion of law and equity has been carried a good way in 
the ability of counsel to appear in what courts they choose ; and 
it might be difficult to say when the period of a man’s active 
practice begins. Substantially, no doubt, there is a distinction 
between common law and equity counsel, but we imagine that 
no claim would be made on the common law side to sole seisin 
of the county court bench, and certainly it would not be 
warranted by the nature of county court work or the interests 


of the public. It is not for us to weigh the relative abil ty of | 


members of either bar, but the work of the Chancery Division 
does not imply any want of the qualities necessary on the 
county court benc». If anything, the appointments from the 
equity bur are too few. It is not often that the Lord Chancellor 
makes an appointment on the ground of special distinction. 
Lord Lorenurn has done so once, and then in the case of a 
member of the equty bar. But in general he is content that 
his appoiutments shall be “ safe.” 


Private Prosecutions. 


Tue Home Secretanry’s circular on Costs in Private Prose- | 


cutions, which we published last week, will do something to 
secure proper treatment for private persons who, at great cost to 
themselves, have brought criminal proceedings at assizes or 
quarter sessions which have failed. When such cases are 


presented by the Treasury or the police, even if they fail, ' 
the costs of the Crown are reimbursed to the public prosecutor , 


as a matter of course. But when the prosecutor is a private 
individual, as is usually the case where a firm or company is the 
victim of fraud or petty larceny, some taxing officers are rather 


apt to make the ¢ mviction of the prisoner a condition precedent ' 





to the discharge of their costs out of the county funds. Under the 
Indictable Offences Act, 1848, there seems no ground for this 
distinction where the justices and the grand jury have sanctioned 
the prosecution by- committing the prisoner and by finding a 
true bill against him respectively. Any person who takes 
criminal proceedings is an agent acting on behalf of the Crown 
(in whose name the proceedings are taken), and therefore is 
entitled to an indeanity against expenses properly and reason- 
ably incurred on behalf of his principal. The equity of the 
claim is recognized by the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1908, 
which makes no distinction between private and public prosecu- 
tors as regards this right to an indemnity out of the public purse. 
Indeed, the Prosecution of Offences Act, 1908, section 2 (4), 
expressly states that such payment of costs oat of local funds is 
to apply to the Director of Public Prosecutions in the same way as 
to any private prosecutor. Mr, CHURCHILL’s circular, whilo safe 
guarding the rights of private persons who have been compelled 
to prosecute, suggests that a lower scale of costs might be allowed 
in their case than in that of the director ; this seems a reason 

able proposal, and one which would be quite sufficient to prevent 
any attempt of private individuals to make a profit out of the 
discharge of a public duty. 


Mortgagees’ Costs, 

WE BRIEFLY noticed (ante, p. 511) the case of Vi/liams v. Jones 
(reported «ante, p. 500), which raised a rather important question 
with regard to mortgagees’ costs, but it may be worth while to 
return to it. There the mortgagee realized his security and ad- 
mitted having in hand a surplus of £103. The mortgagor refused 
to accept that statement and brought an action for account, the 
result of the account being to increase the surplus to £199, Each 
party claimed to recover cos's against the other, and the question 
was whether this was an action in which the mortgagee was 
entitled as of right to his cosis unless he had forfeited them by 
misconduct, or whether it was an action in which the incidence of 
the costs was in the discretion of the Court. On behalf of the 
mortgagee, it was contended that the action was in substance a 
redemption action, or partook so largely of the nature of 
redemption action as to involve the application of the well- 
settled rule as to costs in redemption actions. On the other hand, 
it was said that this was not a redemption action, but one 
in which a cestui que trust was asserting, and a trustee was 
denying, the existence of a trust fund in the hands of the 
trustee. Ever, J., thought that the latter contention ought to 
prevail, and held that the action was not one in the nature of a 
redemption action, and therefore the costs were in the discretion 
of the court. The learned judge seems to have assumed, and the 
point was not argued, that the rule as to mortgagees’ costs only 
applics to actions for foreclosure or redemption. But is this so? 
Itis trae that Lord SeLborne, in Colferell vy. Stratton (Li. TR. 8 Ch. 
302), states the rule thus: ‘‘ The contract between mortgagor and 
mortgayee makes the mortgage a security for the costs 
properly incident to a suit for foreclosure or redemption.” But 
he does not say that the rule applies to those actions only and to 
no others, and there is no reason to suppose that he intended to 
restrict the rule which before Coflere/l vy. Stratton was a general 


one and has been thus stated: “ A mortgagee does not in terms 


| .ontract for costs, but the rule is that all costs which he as mort- 


gagee properly incurs in relatiun to his security are to be allowed 
to him.” Applying this test to the present case, were the costs 


| incurred by the defendant as mortgagee ? We think they were. 
| The defendant was still a mortgagee if we are right in think- 


ing that the relationship of mortgagor and mortgagee exists so 
long as there is any question of account between them, and that 
a mortgagee only becomes a trustee when the amount of the 
surplus is finally ascertained. We venture to doubt, therefore, 
whether the case was rightly decided, and whether the often 


quoted passage of Lord SELBORNE bears the interpretation 
generally put upon it. 


Inquisitions and Indictments. 

THe case of L. v. Coleman (75 J. P., 448), which was heard 
at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Avory on the 14th 
.nst., is an instance—unprecedented in recent years—of a case 
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in which a prisoner has been tried and convicted of manslaughter 
on the coroner's inquisition. After the proceedings in the 
coroner's court it is the modern, and now invariable, practice to 
commence proceedings anew against the accused before the 
magistrates, and in due course to have him committed for trial 
by indictment. If the justices refuse to commit, or if the grand 
jury ignore the bill, it is still possible to try the prisoner on the 
inquisition found by the coroner’s jury—for that is in no way 
affected by the grand jury’s rejection of the indictment. But, 
nowadays, the ordinary practice, when the bill has been so 
ignored, is for the prosecuting counsel to offer no evidence on 
the inquisition, with the result that a formal verdict of “ not 
guilty” is returned by the petty jury. In CoLeMAN’s case, 
however, the prosecution stood on their strict rights, and pre- 
sented their case to the jury, securing the conviction of the 
prisoner for manslaughter. 
had become obsolete by long-continued and inveterate non use 
of it by the Crown, was overruled by the presiding judye. 


Novel Particulars of Sale. 

THE PARTICULARS of sale of the Crystal Palace, which is to be 
offered for sale on the 28th of November, like the subject of sale, 
are quite unusual. They form, with the plates inserted in the 
text, a large folio volume of thirty-three pages, and contain, 
among other matters, a complete history of the Palace, very well 
written and interesting, with (probably for the first time in 
particulars) poetry, namely, an extract from RUDYARD KIPLING’s 
“Song of the English,” and also extracts from THACKERAY. The 
property, which is stated to comprise 200 acres, 3 roods, 22 poles, 
and includes many freehold ground rents, is to be offered in one 
lot as a going concern. The conditions of sale, which are likely 
to be interesting, are, we believe, not yet issued. 


The Spy Mania in Germany. 

THE SPY mania in Germany has had serious consequences for 
a London solicitor, who is, we should imagine, very little likely 
to play the spy. Mr. Bertram Stewart, solicitor, one of the 
partners in the well-known firm of Markby Stewart & Co. 
of 57, Coleman-street, London, was last month arrested at 
Bremen on a charge of espionage and is still under arrest. We 
learn that the preliminary inquiry in his case is practically 
concluded, and that it will be decided in about a fortnight whether 
he must stand his trial or not. 


The President on Land Transfer. 


THE President's Address at the Nottingham meeting was devoted 
almost exclusively to the subject of land transfer, and while we 
agree with him as to the desirability of confining registration, if 
it is to be universal, to a mere register of absolute ownership, we 
think he might usefully have extended his remarks to a considera- 
tion of the proposals for amending the existing system which were 
made in the report of the Land Transfer Commission, and the 
necessity for observing the conditions laid down for any exten 
sion of compulsory registration. Mr. HuMmFrys most properly 
prefaced his address with a reference to the attack on solicitors 
recently made by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords in 
connection with this subject. The Council of the Law Society 
have, somewhat tardily, published a protest against the Lord 
Chancellor’s remarks, and the President did well to emphasize 
the protest by quoting it in his address. No one who under- 
stands the subject regards compulsory registration of title as 
such a boon that it ought to be received with open arms, and 
solicitors have done no more than their duty in calling attention 
to the inconveniences and defects of the existing system. Their 
attitude, as the Council of the Law Society pointed out, has been 
justified by the report of the Royal Commission—a circumstance 
which the Lord Chancellor omitted to notice. “The system,” 
said the Commissioners, “as it stands is, in our judgment, 
imperfect, and we cannot recommend the compulsory extension 
of an imperfect system.” It is admitted, therefore, that no 


further progress should be made with registration until the 
existing system has been amended. 


An attempt to argue that this right | 








Even after amendment, the Commission did not contemplate 
any speedy extension of compulsory registration. “If, after 
sufficient experience, the amended system is found to work 
satisfactorily within the present compulsory area of the County 
of London, a Bill for the gradual extension of compulsion or 
sales to the rest of the country, by the establishment of local 
centres and branches in the manner suggested by the Registrar, 
should then be considered by Parliament.” Thus, assuming, as 
may possibly be done, that the report at present holds the 
field, and is likely to shape the future of registration, we have 
two stages clearly advised : first, amendment of the existing 
system, and then trial of the amended system. To this must be 
added the consideration that the requirements of valuation for 
the new land taxes are likely in practice to accelerate the advent 
of universal registration of some kind. This being so, we think 
it would have shewn a more statesmanlike attitude on the part 


|of the President had he dealt with the amendments proposed 


by the report, and given his opinion as to their probable effect 
upon the system, and had he emphasized more strongly the require- 
ment that full experience of an amended system is essential for 
any extension of registration. The amendments, although in a sense 
only amendments in detail, yet deal with a number of imporiant 
questions—the facilitating of the investigation of title by the 
acceptance by the registrar of counsel’s and solicitors’ certificates ; 
the ripening of possessory into absvlute title ; the simplification of 
the registration of settled land; the nature of the estate of the 
registered proprietor, whether it is always to attach to itself the 
legal estate or not ; the creation of mortgages entirely outside the 
registry, only a note of the mortgage being registered ; the 
position of easements and similar rights, and of restrictive 
covenants, in regard to the register ; the procedure on first regis- 
tration, and the form of the certificate. These are some of the 
matters with which the report deals, and on which suggestions 
from Mr. Humerys would have been valuable. We are aware 
that Mr. Humrrys had not overlooked this mitter, but he 
lays it aside as outside the scope of his address. “It has,” he 
says, “ been impossible in a paper such as this to criticize in any 
detail the findings or recommendations of the Commission.” 
But the report of the Commi-sion is before the public, and 
was designed to be the basis of legislative action, and practically 
criticism of its recommendations would seem to be the matter of 
most immediate interest. In particular, it might have been 
pointed out that to make registration under any such system as 
the present a success, there ought to be a much more thorough 
simplification of the law of real property as regards tenure, 
settlements, descent, and the effect of the legal estate than is 
contemplated in the report of the Commission. 

The President does, in fact, call attention to the need 
for alteration of the law of real property, but this is with a 
view to introducing the system of registration which he proposes 
as an alternative. He would abolish the idea of feudal tenure 
and substitute a right of absolute ownership similar to that now 
recognized in the case of chattels. The absolute owner would 
be able to deal with the property without regard to limited 
interests or charges, and it is the title of the absolute owner 
which would be entered on the register. ‘‘ Assuming,” he says, 
“that the Government are determined that some system of 
compulsory registration shall be imposed on the whole country, 
I would urge that, if it is to succeed, the entries upon it must be 
confined to entries of the entire interest in the land ; all limited 
and equitable interests being dealt with outside the register, 
just as the registers of stocks at present take no notice 
of equities of any kind.” Let us say at once that we agree 
that registration of title ought to be limited in this manner, 
and such registration is already recognized by statute 
in the register of shipping. That register occasions no incon- 
venience in practice. It recognizes only two forms of 
transaction—absolute transfers and mortgages; and all agree- 
ments which qualify, as between the parties, the rights appearing 
on the register, are satisfactorily effected by documents off the 
register. Moreover, the system would answer the requirements 
of taxation. This, as we have pointed out above, is likely to be 
an influential factor in registration of title, and Mr. 
Humrrys emphasizes the same point. “When, by means of 
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the inquiries and returns the authorities are so diligently ehtaia- 
ing, the new Doomsday has been completed, and the Land 
Values Department has obtained its record of the owners of 
land, it will certainly insist on some system of registration of 


changes of ownership to enable that record to be kept up to | 


date.” 

The system of registration which Mr. HUMFRYS recommends 
is simple as regards the public, and would be efficient as regards 
the Treasury. 
be, to see it adopted. It represents the minimum amount of 
official interference and of inconvenience to persons having 
dealings in land. And if occasion arises—that is, if the scheme 
can be advocated with success—we should be glad to see it put 
forward. But we must recur to the doubt suggested above. It 
may be—in all probability it is—too late now for any such funda 
mental change in the system of registration of title to land to be 
effected. The Lord Chancellor for the time being is the controlling 
influence in a matter of this kind, and Mr. Humrrys recognizes 
that Lord LoresurN—who, as he points out, can have no personal 
acquaintance with conveyancing from a practical point of view, 
especially in country districts——-is inclined to adopt the suggestions 
of the registrar, rather than the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Yet Mr. Humrrys thinks that, if a definite and simple 
scheme could be brought to his notice, there would be a chance of 
its being adopted. We heartily wish it wereso. If the Council of 
the Law Society see their way to take up Mr. Humrrys’ 


scheme, and to attempt to enlist the support of the Lord | 


Chancellor, they will deserve well of the public. But unless the 
Lord Chancellor can be converted, we fear itis useless. It will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the restraining recommendations of the 
Commission receive proper attention, and we do not view with 
much hope an attempt at this time to go behind their report. 








Correspondence. 


Land Valuation and Ground Rents. 
{To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter.] 


Sir,—My firm thrashed this matter out with the Land Valuation 
Commissioners some months ago, and we were then given to 
understand that, on a right conception of the Act 
not an “interest _ land,” but is in the nature of an annuity secured 
upon land, and, being ‘suc h, is not a land value charge: able with 
duty upon sale. The real landowner is the leaseholder who has 
possession and use of the land for the term of his lease, and, whil 
the lease runs, it is he who is chargeable with duty in the event of an 
advance in value of the land, and it is he who will suffer in the event 
of any official undervaluation now. It is only when the lease runs 
out that the owner of the ground rent becomes, in the conception of 
the Act, the owner of the land, and so chargeable with the incre 
ment tax under the Act ; and it is not until the lease is drawing to 
an end, and the lessor’s interest in the property is beginning to 
reflect the impending falling in of the reversion, that he comes to 
possess an interest liable to taxation. Doucias M. GANE. 

12, Great St. Helen’s, E.C., Sept. 26. 








Societies. 


The Law Society. 
PROVINCIAL MEETING. 

The 36th annual provincial meeting of the Law Society was held at 
Nottingham during the week, the president, Mr. Wau. Joun Humrrys 
(Hereford), taking the chair. Among the members of the council 
ex were Mr. C. L. Samson (vice-president), Mr. J. 8. Beale, Mr 
J. J. D. Botterell, Mr. R. S. Cleaver (Liverpool), Mr. A. H. Coley 
(Birmingham), Mr. Thos. Eggar (Brighton), Mr. Robert Ellett (Ciren 
cester), Sir Edward H. Fraser, D.C.L. (mayor of Nottingham), Mr. 
Roger Gregory, Sir Henry Johnson (Londen), Mr. C. FE. 
(Hertford), Mr. J. F. Milne (Manchester), Mr. Chas. H. Morton (Liver- 

ool), Mr. W. H. Norton (Manchester), Mr. A. C. Peake (Leeds), Mr 

. A. Pinsent (Birmingham), Mr. R. Pybus (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Sir 
Albert K. Rollit, LL.D., and Mr. R. M. Welsford; also Mr. 8S. P. B. 
Bucknill, secretary, and Mr. E. R. Cook, assistant secretary. In the 
meeting were also Mr. E. W. Williamson (former secretary of the Law 
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| president, Nottingham Law 
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We should be glad, if registration there must | 


, a ground rent is | 


Society), Mr. J. J. Spencer and Mr. A. Simpson (vice-president and | 


treasurer, Nottingham Law Society), Mr. A. Barlow and Mr. T. 
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Walker ‘hes. secretaries of the Reception Committee), Mr. H, Crewd- 
son (ex-president, Nottingham Law Society), Mr. J. C. Warren (ex- 
Society), Mr. J. K. Wright (ex-president, 
Nottingham Law Society), Mr. J. A. H. Green (‘Town Clerk), and 
Mr. C. L. Rothera (City Coroner). 


SMOKING CONCERT. 


On the invitation of the Nottingham Incorporated Law Society, a 


smoking concert was given on Monday evening at the Victoria Hall, 
at which the president and members of the Council were present, the 
total attendance numbering something like 400 


TUESDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Members attending the meeting met on Tuesday morning at the 
University College, Shakespeare-street. 

The Mayor (Sir Edward Fraser, president of the Incorporated Not- 
tingham Law Society) welcomed the society to the city. He said that 
in the name of the Nottingham community he gave them a very sincere 

nd cordial welcome. Some of those present remembered the occasion 


of the last visit of the society, some twenty-one years ago, and they 
were pleased to see upon the platform and in the body of the hall a 
number of faces of those who were with them on that occasion; but 
they missed others, in particular his friend Mr. Henry Wing, who was 
then the president of the Nottingham Society, and than whom a more 
honourable and upright solicitor had never practised in this country. 
li they missed some they ild see others. They would have on the 
platform the newly-elected president of the Law Society, to whom, as 
a country solicitor, they offered their most profound and hearty con 
gratulations; and they also in the meeting the veteran Mr. 
Williamson, who was for many years one of the corner stones of 
the successful working of the society. They would also see Mr. Barlow, 
who, as on the last occasion, had given every assistance in his power 
un the organisation of 1 programme. If Nottingham was not the 
! t beautiful, it was the most beautiful cities in the country. 
of the most interest d memorable events in English history 
had been transacted within the ancient walls of the city Ho assured 
them that the citizens we | endeavour to maintain their ancient tradi 
tions for he spitality 
Presipent’s ADDRES 
The Prestpent then took the chair, and read his address as follows :— 
Twenty-one years have e'apsed since the previous visit of this society 
to Nottingham, and thos who were present on that occasion have 
very lively recollections of the kindly welcome that was accorded to us 
and of the lavish hospitality that was shewn to us. Looking back, it 
is diflicult to realize the lay time, but of the members of the 
Council in that year o five remain; most of the others have joined 
| the majority, though « two are still enjoying in this world the 
rest they have well « d. After referring to the deaths of 
Viscount Wolverhamp i Mr. Henry Manisty, and the recent 
tatutory changes in the law, the President continued :—Probably, how 
ever, the legislation o1 empted legislation that has most troubled 
© profession during the lost quarter of a century has been that whith 
has establ ed in bond i tem of compulsory registration of title 
real estate, a syste vhich would have heen extended to the whole 
England and Wal f the authorities could have had their way. 
peaking he Ho | Is about two months ago, the Lord 
Chancellor thought fil t» t the’ present position of the Jaw in 
England as revards the t to landed property and the methods of 
transferring it, except where there existed registration of title in the 
county of London, wa ttle short of a seandal, and that it was 


aimost unique for its Tut lit ind costliness; and he proceeded to sug 


gest that the solicitors’ costs ar d charges out of pocket for these transfers 
of landed property amounted to four. millions sterling a year, whereas 
th Govern ent stamps on dealings in “land only amounted to one million, 
and he spok se of th se charges operating as a clog on landed property, 
of the dangers under th: present system from the loss of deeds and 
the like; and he added that the cause for this state of things was the 
enormous strength of the vested interests concerned in the maintenance 
¥ the present system, nd the aversion from the I irning of a new 
em, the dislike of innovation which were fortunately or unfortunately 
characteristic of the leyal prot ssion. And he pre eeded to say that 
from the date of the ] y of the Land Transfer Act in 1897 the 
I strenuous resistance had heen offered to it by the majority of 
he Jegal prof m, principally supported by the Law Society. The 
Council of this s v h published a protest aga t the assertions 
d suggestions embodied he Lord Chancellor's speech, and I think 

I cant do ter t] re} ! hat protest here It runs as follows: 
Ihe Council, ha ¢ had under consideration the recent debate in 
House of Laon Is ! rds its protest against the misconception to 

h the Lord Char r e expression of the attitude of the Law 
Society t ils the Land 7 fer Act of 1897, under which compulsory 
registrat } been est | lin Le lon The Council as represent 
ine the Law Societ: d rge of its duty to the profession, and in 
the true terest 1 lieved of the public, h issisted in 
dit ng attent o the d ts of the existing m of compulsory 
reyis ‘ f citors hi he | mi of observing 
and | } y I { neil } Is en Bt 5 ap: ty to its 
opinion ] ny ext n of this defective system wou'd be pre — 
to lan s and the publi This attitude on the part of the eo iety 
has been fully justified by the report of the Royal Commission, and 


J } th Council expresses its regret that the Lord Chancellor not only 











refrained from referring to this result of the Royal Commi but 


used language calculated to create the erroneous impression (1) that 
the non-success of the system is attributable to the action of the pro 
fession, and (2) that the Commission had approved the systen ibject 
to unimportant amendments The Coun has always conte ed that 
the proper way of dealing with the question of land tra ~ 
to amend and simplify the law of real propert; so as to rel h 
difficulties which must beset ar system of registration under ¢ r 
conditions. To such reform the Council has alread rye 1 
and hopes further to contribute as soon as th tate { b 
Parliament admits.’ | hope this meet ng will endorse th pro t. and 
I think 1 canprot useful dd to it, but hav yr reyard to the 


ments by the Lord Chancellor which were ad pled and in 





by Lord Halsbury, it may not be out of place to remind this me 

of the history of the law as it affects conveyvan during ‘ aah 
seventy years, and in passing I may be permitted to cal] attenti to 
the evidence recently given before the Royal Comm m. tam think 
ing particularly of that given by Mr. Beale, which shews th indes 
the registry system losses of documents are certainly not nown, and 
mistakes are no more uncommon than they are under the t 
prevailing outside London As to the charge hich are | perat 
as a clog on landed prope rty the evidence vive b liffer 1 “Ss 
among others by Mr. Pear hould sat mpartial " 
whatever may have been the cost in bygone days. the expe! now 
no greater under the old system than unde he 1 1 the I 
that the charges of solicitors amounted to four n ter! ‘ I 
which no authority is give! but as it expressly tated to 
include payment wut of pocket it may possibly bi made up of pay 
ments for advertising, auctioneers’ charge ind the like unle this 
is the explanation, the statement must, I feel confident, be erroneou 
That the condition of the law that regulated dealin with land and 
the evidence of its owners! p wa le than entury fo, on hat 
called for extensive reform has long been imitted on hand ind 
such reform was inaugurated in 1833 by the k ition hich mad 
that year so famous in the annals of rea property jurispruder Ih 
Fines and tecoveri ancl the Inheritan \ t! Pre ry n and 
Real Property Limitation Acts and the D Act wel , } 
first of the measures that have gradually transf ned the land law 
from a condition that might have merited t} | d Chan 

cism to one of comparative simple ity ipab of bein ! ulded into 
one of the most convenient and economik te of nd trar in 
the world rhe reformers of the past generation, who we master 
of the law appli ible to real property, realized that the mode of 
facilitating and cheapening dealings with land lay in the mplitication 
of the law itself, and in the removal as far a possible of techn 
calities, and of the principles and rules that had be me obsolet They 


m the foundation of the 
capable, on the one hand, 


recognized, moreover, that in order to build up 
old feudal doctrin a system that would be 


of assimilating old customs and traditions, and, on the ot! idap 
ing itself to the ever-changing requirements of a progressive civil ration 
such as our own, it would be nece ary to proceed with cautior i 
patience, and that to tereotype all the intricacies of tl English 
system, with its estates and its limitations, its char and ot! pl 
visions, taking effect, some directly, some only in ¢ juity, is a cout 
that could only lead to « xpense and confusion It im « t ary 
into effect the policy of simplifying the that tl ’ un to 
which all conveyancers owe » much have been enacted, and are n 
bearing fruit he Wil Act of 1837, the Real Property and Satisfied 
Terms Acts, both passed in 1845, the Act passed in 1859 and 1860 and 
commonly referred to by the names of their authors, Lord St. Leonard 
and Lord Cranworth, and many othe rowned, if I may u 
expression, by the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act. 1 
together with the Settled Land Act of the following year, and t 
various amending Acts, may be said to have revolu ionized the old 
system of conveyancing It is well known that th t wt 
supported these measures, and has been for some time promoting 
further legislation on the lines of them; and, indeed, an amending Act 
promoted by the Society has, in the present m, pa d the Hous 
of Lords, and it is hoped that it will become in the cou of tl 
present year. Some half century ago, however, another idea took P 
session of our law reformers, and they conceived the idea of implifying 
the transfer of land by the e tablishment of a register, upon which 
landed estates were to be entered with an indefeasible title guaranteed 
by the State, and in 1862 a measure was carried through Parliament 
at the instance of Lord Westbury, which was announced as one that 
would ultimately make dealings with land a imple as those with stocks 


and a ' 
We 


not because 


made to induce landowners to r« I 
Ww comp! te was the 


of real est 


yreat effort wa 
ill know he 
the 


and shares, 
their estates 
tion, and this 


failure of that legisla- 
owners ate averse to such 


were 


a scheme or at all enamoured with the conveyancing of that day, but 
the experience of persons who put their title on the register was 
si h as to deter their friends and acquaintan from following 
their example; and, indeed, most of those who had at con 
siderable expense obtained a registered indefeasible title were soon 
anxious to undo all that had been done and to « ack to the old state of 


affairs. Then came Lord Cairns’ Act of 1875, which necessitated a new 
independent register of title, but which met with no greater success than 
the previous measure and remained like the former Act almost a dead 
letter. Mr. Osborne Morzan’s committee was appointed in 1878 to in- 
quire into the working of the Act, and reported in 1879 that they were 
informed on the authority of Mr. Holt and Mr. Follett, the officials, 
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that “no system of registration can be devised which will be voluntarily | sional employment, and would give general information, take in all 
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they were told by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cairns) that 
t seen any way in which the registration of titles could bo 
and they quoted from the Royal Commission of 1868 








ad pted, 
he had 





not ve 


Made compulsory, 


as an axiom that for an institution to flourish in a free country it must 
offer to the people the thing that they want. They expressed a hope 
that the time might come when by the help of amendments in the laws 
relating to land and the simplification of titles which such amendments 
might bring—the benefits of a registration of titles might be more 
generally appreciated, and added that “if the law either recognized 
nothing but estates in fee simple or gave to the holder of land the same 
power of disposition as the holder of stock now enjoys, the registration 
of titles would be as easy as the title itself would be simple.” They 
idded that such changes would be opposed to the general feeling of the 


ountry, and that to legislate for the registration of titles without as a 
preliminary step simplifying the titles to be registered, was to begin at 
the [his view approved itself to Lord Cairns, and the 
Conveyan ind Law of Property Act, 1881, passed into law under 
his auspices and with the hearty support of this society, was the result. 
A few vears however, after the Act had become law, and before 
sufficient e had elapse? for its advantages to be fully appreciated, 
Lord Halsbury conceived the idea of making registration of titles com- 
puleory, and introduced into the House of Lords a Bill to empower the 
Privy Council to apply compulsory registration of titles to any district 
they thoncht fit, a Bill which, though it passed the Lords, was not 
proceeded with in the Commons, but from that date till the year 1897 
branch of the profession was engaged in a laborious and difficult 
strugule, quite as much in the interest of the landowners as of ourselves 
to defeat the compulsory clavses of the Bill which Lord Herschell, who 
succeeded Lord Halsbury as Lord Chancellor, adopted as his own. That 
struzgle was ended, as everybody knows, by a compromise under which 


wron, end 


oul 


the Crown was authorized by Order im Council to introduce compulsory 
registration into any one county, with a proviso that the compulsion 
hould not be extended to any other county unless its county council by 
a two-thirds majority should request the application of compulsion 
The county of London was selected for the first experiment, and as we 


1uthorities have been unable to induce any 
xtension of the Act to its county. 
London has been 


the efforts of the 
ity council to ipply for the 
in the county of 


OY 
ail KNOW 
other cour 


| re or the experiment 
disistrous to everybody interested in the transfe- of land except the 
officials The Lord Chancellor himself, in his speech in the House of 


Lords to which I have already called attention, stated that he had 
i from some of the borough councils of London resolutions con- 


I 
the existence of the system of registration of title in Lordon 


aemning 


n uskit t it showld be undone. They are not the only 
hedies who have condemned it. The Common Council of London 

xpressed its disapproval, and lird and_ kuilding societies 
ind nilar bodies have also expressed their dislike to it; while the 
new rules of 1908, exacting higher fees on the first registration and on 
the subsequent transfers of the more valuable properties, are spoken 
of by the Commissioners, whose report has been published this year, as 
having given rise to a very legitimate grievance. At last, in 1908, in 
response to a request made by this society and other interested bodies, a 


Royal Commission was appointed, not, as we desired, to consider the 

‘ on of land transfer and the relative advantages of the 
evstems established by the Land Transfer Acts as compared with former 
nethods, but merely to report upon the working of the Acts and whether 
As a consequence the report is in nfany 


whok 


que 5 


any amendments are desirable. 
respects incomplete, since the terms of the reference did not empower 
the Commissioners to recommend the abolition of the compulsory system 


in Londédn. They state, however (paragraph 56) that up to the present 
time the effect of compulsory registration with a possessory title in 
London has been to place a purchaser under a disadvantage as compared 
elsewhere, and they add “that the system, as it 
judgment imperfect, and we cannot recommend the 
We think it should first 


with a purchaser 
stands, is in our 
compulsory extension of 


an imperfect system. 


be amended in the manner that we have proposed, and that if after 

ficient experience the amended system is found to work satisfactorily 
within the present compulsory area of the county of London, a Bill for 
the gradual extens of compulsion on sales to the rest of the kingdom 
by the establishment of local centres and branches in the manner sug 


gested by the registrar should then be considered by Par\iament.” 
It should not be forgotten that our branch of the profession was repre 
sented on the Commission by only one solicitor. Country practitioners, 
whose knowledge of the subject and acquaintance with the needs of 
country districts are very extensive, were wholly unrepresented, and it 
¢ to this circumstance that the report sefs out a 
scheme suggested by the Registrar than which I can conceive none 
to lead to confusion, and indeed disaster, even if it be 
determined to force a system of compulsory registration upon an an 
willing community. This sch®me for extending compulsion to the pro 
is contained in paragraph 95 of the report, and is as follows 
The registrar referred us section 118 a the Act of 1875, which 
»owered the Lord Chancellor, with the concurrence of the Treasury, 
to create district and appoint district registrars, assistant 
egistrars, and ssary staff for each, and proposed that this 


was probably owin 


ilate d 


more < 


to 


gistries, 
the nece 
rinciple should be carried out by the establishment of a comparatively 
nall number of local centres throughout the country, each having a 
urge number of branches. The local centres wonld contain the registers 
and records, and in each would be a staff of highly-trained men. The 
branch offices could be established wherever there was a registry of a 
county court, 60 as to be within ten or fifteen miles of every landowner, 
they would be largely worked by men having other official or profes- 
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applications, see that they were primd facie correct, and send them 
immediately to the local centre to be fully dealt with there. It was 

t, if necessary, the district registrar might travel on circuit 
within hie district; and that communication might be so facilitated 
by the telephone that there need be no greater delay in dealing with 

ications in any country district than there is now in dealin 

with London applications at the head office. The Registrar estimated 
that the cost of such an _ establishment would be from 
£300,000 to £400,000 a year; and suggested that the ‘cheapest, 
quickest and best’ way to bring registration of titles completely into 
effect would be to compel the registration of title to all land at once, 
district. by district, without any charge to the landowner for fees, and 
apart from any transactions of sale, land registered with a possessory 
title to ripen into an absolute title in five years.’’ Well may the Com- 
missioners say, ‘‘ Whatever the advantages of such a proposal, we find 
that the alarm which it would cause to landowners generally, and the 
cost which, as a rule, would be imposed on them by the employment 
of solicitors to prove their titles, are objections to it which could 
only be overborne by a really strong public feeling in favour of the 
yp registration of title, and we have been unable to find proof 
of the existence of any such feeling in the country’’; and then they 
continue in the wrds already quoted to find that the system, as it 
stands, is imperfect, and that they cannot recommend the compulsory 
extension of an imperfect system. Surely the criticism of the Council 
of this society upon this scheme of the Registrar was fully justified 
when, as long back as November, 1907, they wrote that “‘ such a system 
would involve a network of officialism throughout the country which 
would, it is believed, be intolerable to Fnuglish habits and feelings. 
In every small town, in every ten and twenty mile circle, a highly- 
paid official must be established, with cle:ks and book-keepers in con- 
stant communication with the central registry. Generally the local 
official would be a lawyer. He and his staff would necessarily become 
acquainted with every local transaction, even of the most private 
character. It may safely be assumed that people would universally 
object to such a system, and would much prefer the cheaper and 
simpler method of private deeds.”” The suggestion that the Registrar 
might travel on circuit, and that business might be transacted by 
telephone, has really too much the air of comic opera to be seriously 
criticized. It reads like an extract from one of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s works. Sir Charles Brickdale, with whom the idea 
originated, had evidently in his mind a plan for transferring all the 
conveyancing business of the kingdom, which has been for centuries 
entrusted to our profession, to officials established -in every market 
town. At the cost of £300,000 or £400,000 per annum, an estimate less 
than one-fifth of that which has been made in other quarters, and 
which would doubtless be in some way thrown on the landowners, he 
would establish a network of officials throughout the land, and a 
system which I venture to assert would soon prove unworkable, but 
which might have the effect of rendering the position of solicitors 
almost impossible; and when it came to an end—as it most certainly 
would—would leave an indescribable state of confusion behind. It 
would seem to be based on an idea that dealings with land are of 
small allotments lying together in some particular district, and that 
each transaction would concern only some person resident in the dis- 
trict. Such a state of affairs is entirely opposed to fact. Estates of 
every magnitude, both large and small, are frequently sold by land- 
owners resident at a distance represented by solicitors also entirely 
unconnected with the locality, while the purchasers and their solicitors 
are also very often strangers to the snighhoushanll. Sometimes a single 
sale may be of a property lying in several districts, while as regards 
settlements, mortgages, and similar dealings, properties scattered ir 
different counties might well form the subject of a single transaction. 
The Registrar in his evidence suggests that any new Act 
should declare deeds off the register to be unnecessary and 
improper except in cases where they contain matter that could not be 
inserted in a registered instrument, and he, I suppose, is to decide 
whether their contents could or could not be so inserted. Even at 
present we hear from the witnesses who gave evidence before the recent 
Commission of the difficulties and irritation occasioned by the Registrar 
assuming an authority as to the form of the deeds to be admitted on the 
register not in pursuance of any power conferred on him by Act of 
Parliament, but because, on the ground of cost and the like, there is 
practically no appeal. At all events, it is hardly necessary to criticise 
such a suggestion as that deeds off the register should be declared to be 
unnecessary and improper, and only such as a Registrar is pleased to 
approve should be admitted on it, for any such rule would hamper 
dealings with land in a most unheard of manner. Mortgagees, for in- 
stance, cannot be compelled to lend their money, and if they insist on 
a deed supplementary to the registered one while the law prohibits such 
an instrument the result can only be to increase the difficulty of borrow- 
ing on mortgage and enhance the rate of interest. The attempts that 
are, or at all events were, being made with the Registrar’s sanction to 
carry out settlemente by means of a number of registered instruments 
are spoken of by Mr. Sweet as quite contrary to the spirit and intention 
of the Land Transfer Actes, and it may be added that were they to be 
persisted in they would lead to expense and confusion worthy of the 
days of fines and recoveries, contingent remainders, and all the other 
intricacies from which we have now happily been delivered. Sir Charles 
Brickdale seems to nise in the solicitors his natcral foes, and they, 





individuals may evidence their agreements and bargains in regard to 
land, and he suggests that the monopoly of preparing for reward in- 
struments of transfer and charze of registered land conferred on 
solicitors by the Act of 1897 shall be abolished. If at any time such a 
step should be seriously contemplated, it would be a matter of simple 
justice that fair compensation should be given to the profession. The 
Lord Chancellor's complaint in his speech in the House of Lords that 
fhe present system of conveyancing was found to lead “to the costly 
employment of a solicitor,” can hardly psss unnoticed, but as to that 
part of the subject I will merely quote a remark that we all know is 
true. It comes from a paper published by this Society in 1907. “ The 
truth is that persons dealing in land need the help of an expert lawyer 
devoted to each transaction. Small traders and unskilled persons need 
such help still more than a rich landowner or speculator. If this in- 
tervention of the public land registry did away with lawyers (which it 
does not), it may safely be foretold that some other agent would come in 
whose commission would probably far exceed the fixed and small com- 
mission which now protects the client from excessive land charges.” If 
a system of compulsory registration is to be forced on the previnces, 
it is at all events to be hoped that it will be one very different from 
that which the Commission has condemned and still more from Sir 
Charles Brickdale’s scheme noiiced in their report, and I would venture 
to urge that the key to any further reform ig to be found in the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 1878, that in the first instance, 
titles must be simplified and the law must give to the holder 
of land the same power of disposition which the holder of stock 
now enjoys. The Council of this Society some few years ago, recognising 
that any reform likely to settle the long-standing question as to the 
method of dealing with land must be based on some such principle, had 
a Bill prepared by Mr. Cyprian Williams and another by Mr. Sweet, 
each having for its object the simplification of the law, and it is the 
Bill settled by Mr. Cyprian Williams that is referred to in the report 
of the Commission, along with the Settled Land Bill and the Special 
Tenures Bill. It is impossible to include in such a paper as this any 
thing in the nature of a summary of the Bills just referred to, but the 
intention and aim of both of them is the abolition of estates and 
tenures and the substitution of a system under which (I am quoting 
Mr. Cyprian Williams’ memorandum) “land is to be the object no 
longer of feudal tenure but of a right of absolute ownership, similar to 
that now given by law in the case of chattels.” The idea embodied in 
these measures is that, when it is desired to confer on individuals only 
a limited interest in realtv, the whole estate shall be vested in trustees, 
all limited or equitable interests or charges being protected by means 
of notices or cautions. If the Lord Chancellor could be induced to carry 
through Parliament a measure amending the law on these lines and 
substituting for the present system within the compulsory area of 
London a system based on such a simplification of the law, he would 
be giving effect to the suggestion in the report of the recent Commission, 
and paving the way for the gradual extension of compulsion on sales 
to the rest of the country. All that is needed is a measure on the lines 
of that prepared by Mr. Cyprian Williams, which would provide that 
there shall always be some person or persons capable of transferring 
the entire interest in land; that estates or charges or equities of any 
kind shall no longer affect land in the hands of purchasers for value ; 
in short, that the system reccmmended by the committee of 1878, for 
which, as they truly remarked, the country was not then prepared, of 
giving the holder of land the same power of disposition as the holder 
of stock, shall become law. Assuming, however, that the Government 
are determined that some system of compulsory registration shall be 
imposed on the whole country, I would urge that if it is to succeed 
the entries upon it must be confined to entries of the entire interest 
in the land, all limited and equitable interests being dealt with outside 
the register, just as the registers of stocks at present take no notice of 
equities of any kind. As we are told that for the evils of which the 
Lord Chancellor complains, a remedy might, in his opinion, be found 
in a register for the whole of England, I am venturing to suggest a 
scheme which, if registration is essential, would, I believe, be far 
simpler and iess expensive than any hitherto proposed. The only 
transfer that would be entered on the register would be a simple instru- 
ment like the present transfer of registered stock whereby in consider 
ation of a specified sum the registered owner or owners would convey 
to the transferee the land referred to in a schedule and map annexed. 
The duty of the registrar would be simply ministerial, to see that the 
land described in the transfer was identical with or formed part of 
that comprised in the certificate which would accompany fhe transfer, 
and to satisfy himself that no caution was entered against it. He would 
have to see that the transfer was duly stamped, and would issue a new 
certificate to the purchaser. If the property is registered in more than 
one name, the owners should take as joint tenants. In fact, the duties 
of the registrar would be very similar to those of the registrar 
of a railway company at present. As regards settled estates, 
the form of settlement should be that now in use in settle- 
ments of personalty; the land should be vested in trustees; the 
limitations as well as charges, such as jointures or portions, taking 


| the form of trusts. I do not see that this need in any shape interfere 


and probably they only, have sufficient practical acquaintance with the | 


laws governing the transmission of real property to be able to criticise 
his schemes, so he proposes as far as he can to limit the means by which 


with the position or powers of the tenant for life. Settlements of real 
estate are now frequently effected by means of a trust for conversion, 
the property being conveyed to trustees upon trust for sale, any actual 
sale being postponed until desired by the tenant for life, and in the 
meantime he is left in possession and receipt of the rents, and the 
management of the property is entirely left to him, so that his position 
is, in effect, both in appearance and in fact, the same as if he had the 
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legal estate, and under the proposed scheme the relative positions of 
the tenant for life and the trustees would be practically identical 
with those of the tenant for life and the settled land trustees 
under the present law. Powers of leasing might be vested in the tenant 
for life, and the interest of the lessee be (when deemed necessary) 
protected by a caution. In the case of mortgages, the deed embodying 
the terms of the loan would be kept off the register, the land being 
imply conveyed to the mortgagee, just as in mortgages of stock at 
present the mortgagee is registered as owner of the stock. Such a 
register might be of a comparatively simple character, as it would 
merely record transfers of the entire interest in each particular pro- 
perty. The conveyance might be a statutory form similar to the present 
common form of transfers of stocks and shares, and the description 
of the property might be taken from the ordnance survey, for ease- 
ments, restrictive covenants, and similar burdens should not be entered 
on the register, nor should limited interests, as estates for life or in 
remainder, trusts or charges of any kind; in fact, except as concerns 
the description of the property, the register should be similar to a 
register of the stocks of a railway or other joint stock company. 
teneficial interests of every kind (not being the entire interest in the 
property), whether limited interests in the land itself or charges upon 
it, would be protected as such interests in stock and shares are at 
present, by a caution or distringas, and the effect of such caution should 
be precisely similar to that of the familiar distringas on stocks, and 
entitle the whose behalf it had been obtained to notice 
before the land is dealt with. The essence of the arrangement would 
be that after a certain length of notice the distringas or caution would 
be automatically discharged, as in the case of distringases on stocks, 
no formal consent being required to remove it. The question will 
then arise, in what way are purchasers of property to have notice of 
any liabilities to which it may be subject, such as rights of way, water, 
or light, or other easements, or restrictions on the use of land, such as 
covenants in conveyances of building estates regulating the character 
of the buildings, and the uses to which they may be put, and similar 
matter I would suggest that these be kept altogether off the register 
and be protected by some kind of notice. It would only be to rights 
or restrictions arising under some written instrument that the difficulty 
would arise. Few estates are not subject to rights of way; footpaths 
and bridle roads cross lands in various directions, and windows over- 
looking neighbouring houses in a few years confer on the owners rights 


person on 


of light. Nothing of this sort appears in any written document. The 
rights depend entirely on usage and prescription and need no other 
record But as regards rights of every sort, taking their origin 
in grant or covenant, I would provide that they should be 
evidenced by deed or by instrument kept off the register, 
that notice of such deed should be entered in the margin of 


the register, and copied in the margin of the certificate, and that every 
such deed should be enrolled in the wav that disentailing deeds are, 
and have been since the passing of the Fines and Recoveries Act, and 
that the reference in the register and certificate should be to the roll, 
where the deed in question may be found, and that no easemente, rights of 
way. restrictive covenants or the like. depending on a written document, 
shall affect land in the hands of a bond-fide purchaser for value unless 
the deed creating such easement or restriction has been duly enrolled. 
To place all titles on the register must be a more or less lengthy busi 
ness. Under the present law, registration only becomes compulsory in 
London on the first sale of real estate within the area of compulsion, 
and I would suggest that a similar plan should be followed if compulsion 
be extended to the provinces On the death of any landowner his 
personal representatives micht be registered as owners. The payment 
of death duties will necessitate the preparation of an accurate description 
of everv testator’s realty, and to register hie executors as owners in 
the same way as they would be registered as the owners of his stocks 
and shares would be a comparatively simple matter. Similarly a pur- 
chaser might be required to put himself on the register, and provision 
micht he made for enabling any landowner to register if he wished 
tut T hope the registration would be made perfectly simple and that 
no attempt will he made to compel registration either with an absolute 
or any other description of title. It is notorious how little value is 
attached to an absolute title. and indeed for how short a time it remains 
absolute. An idea appears to obsess many of the experts who approach 
the subject that an absolute title is an essential part of any complete 
of reform. They forget that land changes hands but 
that undisturbed possession for twelve vears may be said in 
to confer a title good against all the world, so that 
consequently. although it might be necessary to investigate titles for a 
few years after the first registration, the title once registered would 
in twelve vears ripen into what would be in effect an absolute one: 
indeed, the Commissioners in their report refer to the Registrar's su¢- 
gestion that a possessory title may riven into an absolute one in five 
vears. Very short titles are now readily accepted. and difficulties on 
titles seldom arise out of ancient deeds or matters of ancient date; but. 
on the other hand, trouble is chiefly experienced in connection with 
documenta executed at a later date than that on which the title wonld 
have been registered as absolute. A testator may die the owner of an 
estate recistered with an absolute tit'e, and owing possiblv to the 
terms of his will, to some informal family arrancvement or to some other 
dealing with the pronertyv. his representatives mav find themselves faced 
with verv serions difficulty affecting the property and arising out of 
leval technicalities. So long as the revister attempts to record any 


scheme orca- 


sionally, 
general terms 


interest in the land other than what according to the present terminolocv 
would be called the unincumbered fee simple, or in the language that 





would then be used the absolute and entire ownership, difficulties of 
various sorts will constantly arise. Moreover, any attempt to deal with 
interests in the nature of incorporeal hereditaments on the register must 
lead to endless confusion. What is the use of an absolute title to a 
building estate where every plot is held subject to the restrictions and 
covenants in a deed merely referred to in the certificate, and which 
hag to be carefully read and considered before its effect can be deter- 
mined, to say nothing of the expense and difficulty sometimes experi- 
enced in getting access to such a deed? If the owner of the entire 
interest in the land is registered and no purchaser for value can be 
affected by any subsequent unregistered dealinz with it, investigation of 
titles would soon become a thing of the past. Reg‘stration on such lines 
as I have suggested? would be simple, and the duties of the registrar 
little more than ministerial, and any registries in the provinces would 
be needless. It should be part of the scheme that the existing registry 
should be utilised and it would be equal to the transaction of the business 
of the whole of England, provision being made for the transmission of 
documents by post. The forezoing is I reed hardly say, the very 
vaguest outline of a possible scheme if the extension of compulsion is, 
as I believe to be the case, determined on. It might be necessary to 
have a second register for long leaseholds, and some special provisions 
might have to be made in respect to minerals, though I am inclined to 
fancy even this might be avoided. The idea is very largely taken from 
the Bills prepared by Mr. Cyprian Williams ard Mr. Sweet, and I 
would refer members of the Society interested in the subject to those 
Bills and to an article by Mr. Sweet on the Land Transfer Acts which 
appeared in The Law Quarterly Peview for Jaguary, 1908, and has since 
been reprinted Mr. Sweet's Bill enables a cautioner on receiving notice 
of any intended disposition to apply to the court for an inhibition and 
also enacts that the caution shall be either signed or witnessed by a 
solicitor, but I venture to think that the scheme sugzested above will 
prove more complete in practice in consequ2nce of the provision for 
notice to every purchaser of all easements and restrictions affecting the 
registered land without the register being incumbered by any description 
of them. The essentials of the whole srrangement are :— 

1. The register to refer to nothing but the entire interest in the 
property. 

2. Distringases or cautions to end after a certain length of notice 
has been given unless an inhibition is obtained. 

3. One register to be established for the whole country, residents in 
the provinces, both principals and solicitors, to have an option to for- 
ward documents, whether conveyances to be registered, cautions, deeds 
for enrolment or any others by post. 

4. The idea of an absolute or indefeasible title to be abandoned, and 
that the land registered should be that comprised in the conveyance on 
a purchase or in the accounts for estate duty on the death of a land- 
owner. 

It need hardly be said that so far as the beneficial interests in land 
are concerned there would be no real change and the alteration in the 
law would be merely technical. Estates would be settied in the same 
way as at present, and if it be desired to retain a mode of settlement 
identical with the present entail it mizht be possible so to provide. but 
I believe it would be found convenient to abolish estates tail altogether. 
Again, the law of primogeniture might continue as at present, though I 
may remark in passing that hardly any reform would do so much to 
simplify the law of property as one which would remove for all purposes 
the distinction now practically obsolete between real and personal 
property. All these interests, however, would be provided for in the 
way in which similar interests in stocks and shares are at present, and 
would not affect the land itself. For many years, personalty has been 
settled it this manner, it be‘ng possible be means of trusts to create in 
personalty the same limited interests and charges as can be created in 
land with the single exception of an estate tail. It has. of course, been 
impossible in a paper such as this tocriticise in any detail the findings or 
recommendations of the Commission. The task I set myself was to point 
out from a country solicitor’s point of view how great would be the 
calamity if any such scheme as that which has been so persistently urged 
by the registrar were adopted. The owners of, and dealers in, land would 
be the chief sufferers, and we should be injured thouch in a smaller 
degree, for our interests are bound up with those of our clients. But that 
some system of compulsion will, before long, be forced on the provinces 
is, I fear, too clear. If there were no other reason, the existence of a 
register seems almost essential to the success of the scheme for the 
taxation of land values embodied in the last Finance Act. When by 
means of the inquiries and returns the authorities are so diligently 
obtaining, the new Doomsday has been completed, and the Land Values 
Department has obtained its record of the owners of land, it will 
certainly insist on some system of registration of changes of ownership 
to enable that record to be kept up to date. That some such idea has 
already been formed is, I think, obvious from the remark in page forty- 
eight of the report that,,“ As the valuation of land in England under 
the Finance Act is only just commencing, it has not been possible for 
us (the Commissioners) to examine this part of our subject to the extent 
which would be necessary before we could make any recommendation 
as to the manner in which the registration of title to land here might 
be connected with its valuation for the purposes of taxation, but that 
such a connection is possible and that, assuming both registration and 
valuation to be continued, it would be of much advantage in cheapening 
and facilitating both first registration and subsequent dealings may 
fairly be deduced from the results of its establishment in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.” It must not be forgotten that the Lord Chancellor, 
who can have no personal acquaintance with conveyancing from a 
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practical point of view, especially in country districts, seems to adopt 
almost unreservedly the suggestions of the registrar rather than the 
recommendations of the Commission. The speech in the House of Lords 
shews this, and I have heard it hinted that a simple plan for effecting 
what Sir Charles Brickdale so greatly desires would be to pass a short 
Act repealing sub-sections 7, 8 and 9 of section 20 of the Act of 1897 
(the section which in effect imposes on county councils the responsibility 
for the adoption of the Act), and then to extend the compulenty area 
and establish district registries by Order in Council under the powers 
conferred by the Act of 1875. I cannot believe, however, that if a 
definite scheme far simpler than any yet suggested, and one which would 
really realise the long-cherished idea of making land as easy of transfer 
as stocks and shares could be brought to the notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he would ignore the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and the evidence of the solicitors, to which might be added the 
opinion of great experts such as Mr. Sweet, in order to establish at 
vast cost a huge bureaucracy throughout the kingdom over which Sir 


resistance to the bitter end. At one time the feeling of landlords 
against registration was so strong that the society might have hoped to 
successfully divide the House of Lords against the system even with 
the leaders of both parties against them, but if they were now to en- 


| deavour to resist the principle of registration he doubted whether they 
| could put up a decent fight. 


The president had shown a way of settle 


| ment which would be as advantageous to the nation as it would be to 


Charles Brickdale would preside, but which would, I am satisfied, be | 


so repugnant to the habits and feelings of the people that it would be 
but short lived, and when it came to an end would leave a sad legacy 
of difficulty and trouble behind. Any such system as I have sug- 
gested was impossible until the law, as regards the transmission of 
realty, had been so amended as to vest it like personalty on the death 
of its owner in his personal representatives, and even now to carry 


it into effect a further simplification of the Land Laws on the lines | 


embodied in Mr. Cyprian Williams’ Bill is requisite. It is only 
because I believe that the success of our opposition to some 
such scheme as the registrar desires depends on our being 
able to suggest some alternative and simpler one that I 
have introduced to your notice a method of _ registration 
which is largely that of Mr. Sweet. If adopted, while affording a 
prospect of that finality which Lord Halsbury has contended is so 
essential, it would leave to our profession the preparation of all legal 
documents as heretofore, and we may surely hope that some reasonable 
provision will be made for our proper remuneration. The 7’imes leader 
on the Land Transfer Report deen with these words: ‘‘ Not a few of 
the criticisms [of those who have hitherto opposed land transfer] are 
approved by the Commission, and their demand for investigation is 
thus justified. It behoves them now to quit a position of uncondi- 
tional hostility and to help, as no others can, in the improvement of 
the system. It has come to stay. It rests with its opponents to say 
if it is to be purged of its serious blemishes.’’ I believe these words 


deserve consideration, but it is for you and for the society to accept 


or reject the suggestions embodied in this paper. In endeavouring to 
illustrate a recent remark in the 7'imes that ‘“‘there is no reason to 
think that they [the solicitors] love darkness or cling with tenacity to 
old world ways more than any other profession; probably they do so 
less than most,’’ I am only following in the footsteps of those who have 
gone before me. We know that our interests and those of our clients 
are identical, and it is because we are satisfied that such a scheme as 
that of Sir Charles Brickdale, with the huge bureaucracy to which he 
desires to subject everyone interested in English land, would prove an 
intolerable expense and burden to the whole country that we are 
so strenuously opposing it. I have endeavoured to point out a method 
by which registration of title may, as I would urge, be rendered far 
simpler, more economical, and less irritating than any scheme that has 
yet been proposed, if, indeed, it be the fact, as the 7'imes contends, 
that the system of compulsion has come to stay. You must consider 
and decide if it provides a basis for some arrangement which will 
satisfy the requirements of the officials without placing too heavy a 
burden on the landowner; but, at all events, I, and I only, am respon- 
sible for the suggestions, so if you reject them, and blame me for 
having even hinted that any compromise is possible which recognises 
compulsory registration in any form, it is not the Council of the 
society you will censure. The real point at issue is one of procedure. 
We are all at one in deprecating compulsion, and [ fully agree that 
before any method of combating the legislation with which we are 
hecsteeed can be adopted, most careful consideration and discussion 
must be given to it. If you or the society in general meeting decide 
that the scheme I have laid before you is one with which they will 
have nothing to do, I shall loyally accept their decision and do all I 
can to give effect to it. I have already kept you far too long, and 
I have not touched on many of the subjects that are usually dealt with 
in the presidential address at our country meeting. You will find 
most of them mentioned in the report of the Council, but I have 
hoped that, having regard to the importance of land transfer to the 
profession, I may be forgiven for having devoted such a lengthy 
address to that one matter. I am aware I have only touched the fringe 
of a great question; criticism I shall welcome; for adverse criticism 
I am quite prepared, but I would ask you to believe that in all I 
have written I have had but one end in view, the benefit of the profes- 
sion to which I am so deeply indebted, and to the practice of which 
I have devoted my life. 

Mr. J. H. Green (Town Clerk, Nottingham) moved a vote of thanks 
to the President for his masterly and dignified address. The address 
was the fruit of long and honourable experience and careful thought, 
and of a desire to help the society and the public. 

Mr. C. E. Lonomore (Hertford, a member of the Council) seconded 
the motion. He said that the lead which the president had given the 
profession was a much wiser one than the stand that was taken by the 
‘* last ditchers,’’ much more likely to be for the benefit of the public 
and for the benefit of the profession than if they were to carry their 


the good of the profession. There was no doubt that what the 
registrar, Sir Charles Brickdale, desired was to establish for himself 
the position of being sole arbitrator throughout the country of all 
questions relating to land, and that he desired to attract to his 
registry the settlement of all such questions, Those present knew that 
the complications in contiection with conveyancing were as nothing com- 
pared with the complications Parliament had recently put upon land in 
connection with the duties they had imposed. The President proposed 
that the system should be retained which had for so many centuries 
been in force with regard to stocks and shares, and all such matters, 
and that all matters connected with the transfer of land should remain 
to be settled in the localities, as they had been for so many centuries, 
by the solicitors acting on behalf of the clients. The meeting was 
exceedingly indebted to the President for giving the profession such a 
statesmanlike lead as to the best policy to be adopted. They were 


| indebted to him for a most able and statesmanlike address. 


| and to have no programme at all, 





The vote was carried with loud and long-continued acclamation. 

The Prestpent returned thanks. He said that it had not been 
without a good deal of hesitation and thought that he had decided to 
bring the subject before the meeting. It seemed to him that there was 
one policy which must be absolutely fatal, and that was to do nothing 
He thought he was quite justified 
in saying publicly that the Lord Chancellor had himself remarked to 
him, when he had the opportunity of speaking to him about the matter, 
that there was one thing certain, that something must be done, and 
he rather gathered from what he had said—he did not think the Lord 
Chancellor would at all mind his saying this—that he was open to 
suggestion and to advice as to what should be done; but it seemed to 
him (the President) quite clear that the Government would insist in 
some way upon knowing who were the owners of every bit of land in the 
country, as far as it was possible to know. He (the President) had taken 
a good deal of care in hunting up the matter, and he thought that the 
only way in which they could hope to successfully resist some of the 
administrative proposals engineered by Sir Charles Brickdale would be 
by some simple scheme like this, because it was very well known that 
none of the great advocates of registration of land at present in Par- 
liament knew anything about land law at all. He supposed the Lord 
Chancellor himself would admit that he had very little knowledge of 
the subject, and consequently all that they could do was to get advice 
wherever they could. Hitherto they had had very little advice, except 
from Sir Charles Brickdale. 

Next YeAr's MEETING. 

Mr. A. C. Macinrosn (President of the Law Society of Cardiff and 
District) invited the society to hold its next annual provincial meeting 
at Cardiff. 

The PrestDENT said that, following out the practice at these meetings, 
he should have great pleasure in submitting the invitation to the 
Council. 

“LAND TRANSFER. 


A discussion took place as to whether the paper by Mr. Rubinstein, 
set down for reading on the following day, should be taken next, or 
whether the President's address should be discussed. It was pointed 
out by some of the speakers that this was by far the most important 
subject before the meeting, and eventually 

Mr. J. 8S. Rubinstein (London) reat in skeleton form—i.ec., with 
the less important or more obvious portions omitted—a paper en 
titled :— 

Tue Lanp TRANSFER ‘* SCANDAL.” 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Land Transfer Acts 
issued in February last, and the debate thereon in the House of Lords 
on the 19th ef July, when the Lord Chancellor announced that a Bill 
had been prepared for the purpose of giving effect to the recommenda 
tions of the Commission, make the due consideration of the subject of 
land transfer at this meeting one of vital importance. Solicitors, as 
the one and only class in the community who have a first-hand practical 
knowledge of the subject, have a duty in the matter to the community 
that they dare not ignore. It rests pre-eminently with us to take 
account of the position. It is for us to set out the facts in such a way 
as to ensure that the provisions of the measure to be introduced can be 
adequately scrutinised. It thus depends solely upon our success in 
making matters clear whether or not the measure that will in due 
course become law will or will not be in the real interests of the public. 
Ihe speeches made by the Lord Chancellor and by Lord Halsbury in 
the debate do not lighten the difficulties in this our path of duty. ‘Their 
views are so opposed to the interests of the public and so disparaging 
to ourselves, that it would be fatal for us to attempt to ignore them. 
We have nothing whatever to hide. On the contrary, the more light 
we can throw on the subject the better it is for the public and for our- 
selves. Our plan of campaign is thus marked out for us. We must 
be as outspoken as our Law Lords themselves. We have to show that 
the allegations made in the course of the debate are one and all abso- 
lutely unfounded. They can, I think, be fairly summarised as follows ; 
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1. That the present system of conveyancing by deed is antiquated | place you must take care to do it at an expense very much smaller than 


and expensive, and its continuance amounts to a scandal. 

2. That the alternative system of registration of title is a far more 
beneficial one as regards simplicity, security and cheapness. 

3. That all the foremost legal authorities have been and are in favour 
of the registration system. 

4. That the prim ple ot reyvistration of title has been accepted by 
Parliament after prolonged consideration. 

5. That the fact that the registration system is in operation in other 
countries proves that it can be successfully worked here. 

6. That the opposition to the system proceeds wholly from solicitors 
who are influenced by personal and selfish motives. 

I fully realise that it is entirely unnecessary for me to satisfy you 
that these allegations are entirely without foundation. We must, how 
ever, be awake to the fact that the discussion in the House was not 
initiated without a purpose—a purpose that it to fathom. 
An atmosphere had to be created which would be calculated to bring 
to fruition the legislative weeds that there is every reason to fear are 
about to be planted. Judging by the number of leading articles that 
appeared in the Press dealing with the “‘ scandal’’ that was em 
phasised in the debate, the discussion has apparently served its purpose. 
We cannot, therefore, if would, remain silent. The refutations of 


set is easy 


Wwe 


these baseless assertions—to ourselves a thrice-told tale—must, how 
ever wearisome it is, be once more repeated in the hope that our de 
liberations to-day will be noted outside. [ see no other way of | 


counteracting the mischief that will surely ensue if the assertions are 
left unanswered. We should not be doing justice to the strength of 
our case if we confined ourselves to joining issue on the points referred 
to. We must go further and prove affirmatively 

1. That our present system of conveyancing by deed secures simplicity. 


cheapness, expedition and safety. 


2. That the compulsory system of registration of title now on trial | 


as an experiment is, having regard to the conditions that exist in this 
country, complicated, dangerous and expensive, and has been proved 
to be wholly unworkable 

3. That the supporters of the new system of land transfer are not 
to be found in the ranks of conveyancing experts, but are confined to 
interested officials and to theorists who have no practical knowledge of 


conveyancing 


| 


4. That the statement that solicitors are opposed to the system from | 


interested motives is a calumny that has been disproved time after time. 


5. That there is no public demand whatever for the substitution of | 


the registration system for the present system 

6. That the innumerable attempts that have been made since the first 
Land Transfer Act was passed in 1862 to evolve a workable system of 
registration have and all ended in failure, and that to-day no 
prospect exists that the system can ever be made a workable one 

7. That close on a million of money has been spent since 1897 in 
the experimental trial of the system of compulsory registration of title 
in the County of London, the time has come for bringing to an end 
an experiment which involves the of £50,000 a year, and for 
recognizing that the continued existence of the Land Registry Office is a 
public Mr. Rubinstein then dealt in much detail 
of the above-mentioned points, and his paper constitutes 
againet the allegations of the promoters of the present system of com 
pulsory registration We regret that our not permit 
print the paper in full Reterring to the extension of compulsion, Mr 
tubinstein said statement made by the Lord Chancellor in the 
recent debate that position of the law in England 
as regards the title to landed property and the methods of transferring 
it. where there existed registration of title in the County of 
London, of a scandal. It almost unique for its 
futility and Che Lord Chancellor appears to labour under 
a singular misapprehension. The registration system is open to every 
landowner in the Kingdom. The only difference is that in London the 
system is compulsory, and in the rest of the country it is optional. 
The contrast the Lord Chancellor drew between the present system of 
conveyancing the stem of compulsory registration in London 
indicates the aim of The prove the 
need for determining the present system of conveyancing and to pave 
the way for the introduction of a measure which is leave the 
authorities free to extend compulsory registration to every county. If 
the system was as good as it has proved to be bad the 
question still remain—Are the authorities justified in forcing 
the system on the people in opposition to their wishes, and is there any 
legitimate way by which it can be done? On these points Lord Cairns 
is, it must be admitted by everyone, a commanding authority, and, 


one 


waste 


Ri andal 


an armoury 


space will us to 


was the present 


except 


was little short was 


ostliness 
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the «discussion intention was to 


lo 


registration 


would 


fortunately, his views are on record. He was the principal witness 
who gave evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1879, and with reference to compulsion he said: ‘* The 


<difticulty with regard to compuision hae always struck me in this way. 


Phere is, in the first place, the question of how far you have the 
right to make the adoption of a particular system compulsory; but 
there is a question of still greater importance, namely, how far it is 


to make it compulsory Now, as I have never yet seen any 
way by which it could be made compulsory oe Another 
difficulty is, if you make the registration of land compulsory, you 
must at once open throughout the whole of the country, from the north 
to the south, and from the east to the west, a complete system of local 
offices, because you cannot make it compulsory upon a man to come up 
to London to register a few acres of land; you must have your whole 
machinery ready before the Act begins to work. That is an enormous 
thing in this country, and frightful to contemplate. And jn the next 


possible 


with each | 








any fees of registration have been proposed to be. . . . « cannot 
say that it would be either expedient or safe to introduce compulsion 
generally ; and, if so, I do not think that it would be safe or expedient 
to introduce it into one county.’’ The following questions put to Lord 
Cairns, and the answers he gave, are also clearly in point :—‘‘ I do not 
know whether it has occupied your Lordship’s consideration, assuming 
that there were to be district registries in England, what number of 
district registries would be sufficient?—I am afraid that there would 
have to be a very formidable number indeed. One hundred and fifty 
thousand titles changing hands in England every year, would not be 
machinery of the Act necessarily become very expensive ’—I should 
think very expensive indeed.’’ It is clear from the above extracts 
that the suggestion to extend compulsory registration would not have 
found any favour in Lord Cairns’ sight. Further, we may be sure 
he would not have closed his eyes and ears to the glaring defects 
the working of the system has disclosed, and to the universal 
demands for its repeal from everyone who lives under its operation. 
Passing to the Report of the Royal Commission, Mr. Rubinstein said 
the Commission commenced the inquiry in October, 1908. The 
fact has to be noted that the Commission decided to take the evi- 
dence in camera. It is difficult to conceive how this determination could 
be in the interests of the public. Between October, 1908, and Novem- 
ber, 1909, the Commission held thirty-six sittings and examined eighty- 
four witnesses. In February, 1909, they published a preliminary Report 
setting out the evidence given on behalf of the Land Registry. he 
final report was not published until 11th of February, 1911. Two of 
the Commissioners had died before the issue of the report, one being 
Mr. Pennington, the only solicitor on the Commission. The public 
and the profession are under a deep debt of gratitude to his memory 
for undertaking at his advanced age the onerous work entailed upon 
him, especially as his views on the subject were, it is known, diametri- 
cally opposed to the views of a preponderating majority of his colleagues 
on the Commission. The public have been told that the opponents of 
registration had a full and fair hearing before an impartial tribunal. 
I feel bound to say that the representation does not accord with the 
experience of many of the witnesses. They certainly were impressed 
with the view that the Commissioners, as a body, were out of sym- 
pathy with everyone who did not favour the registry. I attended as 
a witness, representing the Kensington Borough Council, on 18th of 
February and 4th of March, 1909. 1 was not allowed to refer to many 
matters that were undoubtedly material, and I was denied the right to 
read the correspondence that had passed between the registry and my 
firm in connection with various questions that had arisen in practice. 
I subsequently wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Commission on 
these points. The letter was reproduced in a report to the Kensington 
Council. When everything is considered, particularly the restricted 
terms of reference, and the unsatisfactory constitution of the Commis- 
sion, we may congratulate ourselves that the report is less unsatisfactory 
than it might have been. The position was undoubtedly saved by the 
fact that there were two or three men on the Commission who were 
not prepared to take every official statement for granted, and who con- 
sidered the evidence with an open mind. The great drawback was the 
absence of men possessing a personal and practical knowledge of both 
the registration and non-registration systems of conveyancing. They 
would have been able to have brought out the vital points in probably 
one-fifth the time that was actually spent over the inquiry. In their 
presence it would have been impossible for the registrar’s evidence to 
have talven up nearly thirteen days out of thirty-six days on which oral 
evidence was taken. Anyone who reads the report with some know- 
ledge of the subject will recognize how greatly the Commissioners as a 
body sympathized with the registry. I may perhaps be allowed to 
note here the curious and significant fact that within the last month 
Mr. J. Felix Waley, who acted as secretary to the Commission, has, 
apparently under inspiration, written more than one letter to The Times 
championing the registry. Almost every page of the report indicates 
the extent of the registrar's domination over the proceedings, but even 
he found it impossible to displace the enormous mass of evidence 
directed against compulsory registration by authorised representatives 
of the Law Society, the Provincial Societies, the Auctioneers’ Institute, 
the Association of English Country Bankers, and the Building Societies’ 
Association, and by leading conveyancing counsel. We can without 
difficulty form our own conclusions as to what the result of the inquiry 
would have been if freedom from predilections had been a guiding prin- 
ciple in the selection of the Commissioners, and if a commission so selected 
had been left free to deal with the whole subject on its merits. 
From the tenour of the observations made in the recent discussion 
it might be thought that the report of the Royal Commissioners proved 
that the registration system was a beneficial one, and that its earl 

extension was a matter of vital importance to the country. There is, 

submit, nothing to be found in the report that on close investigation 
can support this view. The one vital practical conclusion arrived at by 
the Commissioners is embodied in Clause 95. After referring to the 
fact that they had been unable to find proof of the existence of any 
really strong public feeling in favour of the compulsory registration 
of title, they continue: ‘‘ But apart from this the system as it stands 
is in our judgment imperfect, and we cannot recommend the com- 
pulsory extension of an imperfect system.’’ They go on to say: ‘‘ We 
think that it should first be amended in,the manner we have proposed, 
and that if’’ (please observe the ‘“‘if’’) ‘after sufficient experience 
the amended system is found to work satisfactorily within the — 
compulsory area of the County of London, a Bill for the gradual exten- 
sion of compulsion on sales to the rest of the country by the establish- 
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ment of local centres and branches in the manner suggested by the 
registrar should then be considered by Parliament."’ The Commis- 
sioners add that in their opinion the matter is a national rather than 
a local question, and they indicate that in the suggested Bill the right 
of veto which the county councils at present possess should be taken 
away. . . . It is hardly necessary, it appears to me, to deal with the sug- 
gested amendments in the practice. So far as 1 can see, they might 
one and all be met by another set of new rules that the Lord Chancellor 
can issue whenever he pleases. One may well inquire if he, too, has 
lost his faith in new rules. In view of our. past experience, it 1s 
obvious that if everyone of the proposed amendments were in opera- 
tion to-morrow they would not remove a single one of the fundamental 
defects. The Commissioners really abandon the whole case for the 
system when they are forced to find that the registry is not suitable 
for such an ordinary and every-day tiansaction as a mortgage. They 
recommend (Clause 104, sub-clause 10) that “* Mortgages of registered 
land to be effected in the same manner as if the land were unregistered.”’ 
A more striking tribute to the value of the present systent of con 
veyancing in contrast with the registration system could not be given 

At the conclusion he moved the following resolutions :—(1) That with 
regard to the report of the Land Transfer Commission issued in 
February last, and the discussion thereon in the House of Lords on 
the 19th July, this meeting desires to place the following views on 
record: (a) That the system of transfer of land by deed as finally 
settled by Lord Cairns’ Acts of 1881 secures simplicity, security, and 
cheapness, and that the application in the recent discussion of the term 
**seandal”’ to that system is wholly without justification. (+) That 
the alternative system of transfer by registration, which has been 
available in this country, as a voluntary system, since 1862, has been 
from the first, and continues to be, complicated, unsafe, and expensive, 
notwithstanding the numerous alterations that have been made in it 
from time to time. (c) That, having regard to the findings of the 
Commission that ‘the effect of compulsory registration of title in 
London has been to place a pn haser there at a disadvantage as com 
pared with a purchaser elsewhere,” and that the system is ‘* imperfect,’ 
the Privy Council should, in simple justice, forthwith rescind the Order 
applying compulsion to London, and so bring to an end an experiment 
which, during the last twelve years, has seriously embarrassed property 
dealings in London and burdened owners to the extent of £50, per 
annum for the upkeep of the registry office. (d) That the statement 
made by Lord Cairns in 1879, that the establishment of local registries 
of titles was ‘‘ an enormous thing in this country and frightful to con 
template,’’ accurately applies to the position to-day, and that any 
measure that may be introduced with the view to taking away from 
the county councils the right they at present possess of vetoing the 
establishment in their counties of local registries of titles must be 
strenuously resisted. (e) That the fact that the Land Registry Office, 
although it has been in existence sixty vears, has never succeeded in 
securing the confidence of property owners, and is to-day more dis- 
trusted than ever, proves that it has failed to justify its existence and 
that the time has come for abolishing the office. (2) That this meeting 
recommends the Council to send copies of the foregoing resolution to 
the Lord Chancellor, the Privy Council, and to the London and country 
county councils respectively, and to take such other steps as the Council 
may consider expedient in order that effect may be given thereto. 

Mr. J. W. F. Jacques (Burnham) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ronert Etcetr (Cirencester, member of the Council) said that 
new light had been thrown on the matter, not only by the report of 
the Royal Commission, but by the able and statesmanlike address of 
the President, and also by the very able paper as read by Mr. Rubinstein, 
which he (Mr. Ellett) had had the opportunity of reading in full. It 
contained most admirable information on the whole question. The 
matter deserved certainly fuller consideration than a meeting of this 
character was able to give to details of the kind contained in the 
paper. The Council had, as the meeting was aware, prepared 
two Bills, one of which had been largely discussed by the 
President in his address, and he commended to the careful 
attention of those present what the Royal Commission had 
said with reference to the matter, because their observations were 
very pregnant and valuable. The Council had intimated some weeks 
back to the several provincial law socictics that they desired a con- 
ference with them on the present position of the question, and the 
proper course to be taken, especially with reference to the question 
of proceeding at once with the presentation of the Bills, or one of 
them, to Parliament. That invitation was sent out just before the 
long vacation, and obviously there had been no opportunity for the 
provincial societies to give that consideration to the subject which was 
necessary. He could not help thinking, therefore, that the wiser course 
for the meeting to adopt would be, not to attempt to formulate and 
express an actual opinion upon the proposals which the president had 
made, or which Mr. Rubinstein had made. Mr. Rubinstein’s proposi- 
tion was the adoption of a universal system of registration of deeds, and 
a great deal of evidence was given before the toyal Commission on 
that question, and it was quite clear that a number of provincial law 
societies favoured very strongly the idea of registering deeds; and the 
Royal Commission had so far adopted that suggestion as to intimate 
in their report that the county councils should be empowered to 
establish registries of deeds. That was a very important question for 
consideration, and that again was one which he thought it was impos- 
sible for the meeting, on the short notice that was unavoidable, to 
formulate and express an opinion upon. He suggested, therefore, that | 
the proposals of the President and Mr. Rubinstein should be referred 


to the Council for consideration in conjunction with the provincial law 
societies, and that, as soon as an early daie had been fixed, 
they should be invited to a conference at which the whole 
question should be considered By that means it would cer 
tainly be possible to ascertain the views of the profeston 


generally on the respective proposals much more adequately 
than was possibl, it the meeting He therefore moved that the 
president's paper and Mr. Rubinstein’s paper and his resolutions should 
be not voted upon at this meeting, but that they should be referred to 


the Council for consideration by them in connection with the con- 
ference which was to be held by the provincial law societies. 

Mr, FRANK MarsuHact (Newcastle) seconded the motion. He agreed 
that the meeting was not the most desirable place to discuss the matter, 
especially in view of the fact that arrangements had been made with 
reference to the provincial societies such as had been referred to. The 
finding of the Royal Commission was that there was no body of publi: 
opinion in favour of registration of title. Referring to the president's 
address, he said that it was not desirable that it should go forth that 
the society accepted the proposition that any form of registration for the 
whole country was inevitable. There was a strong protest on the part 
of the provinces against the motion that registration, whatever it was 
to be, was to be in London at all. If it was to come it should be 
secured that there should be local registration. He objected to the 
principle that the whole matter was to be carried on in London 

Mr. Rupinstetn said that personally he had no objection to the 
motion. He was a little anxious, however, whether the ordinary prac- 
titioner like himself would have any opportunity of saying a word 
His own private view was that the present dilemma was owing some 


| what to the weakness of the Council in dealing with the matter, and 


that if they had shown a bolder front they would not be now discussing 
whether they were to submit to this officialism all over the kingdom. 
He asked for some sort of assurance that the general body of the pro 


| fession should have the opportunity of having their views heard 


Mr. C. H. Morton (Liverpool, a member of the Council, 
as secretary to the Associated Provincial Law Societies, said 
there need be no apprehension that if the Council conferred 
with the provincial law societies every endeavour would not 
be made to prevent that system coming to the country. It 
was perfectly hopeless to expect the abolition of the large staff of 
officials which had been formed, but they did think they should prevent 
the application of that system to the country, and if the matter was re 
ferred as suggested it would be the best course to take to prevent that 
objectionable system coming into the provinces. It might be that they 
might have to adopt a system such as the president had spoken of. It 
was not inevitable to have it; but if it did come it would come in the 
least objectionable form. He thought it was only right, speaking as a 


| country lawyer, to remind the meeting that there was no party in 


Parliament in this caleulation. The country lawyers had to fight the 
whole body of Parliament. Both sides were committed on this system 
of registration, and it was « tremendously up-hill fight. He did not 
think that anyone need have the slightest apprehension that the Council 
would ‘‘ give away,’’ to use a colloquialism, the great majority of the 
members of the soc iety, who were the country solicitors He could 
assure them that the provincial members of the Council had greater 
weight on the Council than they were aware, and he did not think 
the meeting need conclude that those who sat on the Council considered 
that their cause in London was lost, or that their cause in the country 
was lost. . 

The Prestpent said that no one deprecated more than he the 
idea that the meeting was pledged in any way to the adoption of any 
thing he had said or proposed. The proposals he had thrown out were 
really intended to give some idea of what he thought might be done 
if, as he had said, registration became inevitable. He believed they 
were perfectly agreed that registration was an evil. He should be 
very glad to be told that he was unduly pessimistic in believing that 
it was going to be forced on the country. The question was what course 
the society was to adopt. According to the regulations the resolutions 
passed at the meeting were only recommendations to the Council. Here 
were half a dozen different propositions. Mr. Rubinstein, who was a 
** last-ditcher,”’’ was prepared to accept nothing at all, but to fight to the 
last, and if the profession got the worst punishment in regard to regis 
tration they must accept it 

Mr. Rusinstern said he was in favour of the establishment of deed 
registries. 

The Prestpent said that there were other questions, such as the 
establishment of district registries all over the country instead of one 
in London. It was impossible to discuss these questions at this meet 
ing. If they were referred to the Council it should be borne in mind 
that the Council, whatever they might desire, were after all responsible 
to the whole body of the society. They would bring up a report, and 
could not do anything unless the sox ety venerally approved of it 
Then there was the Association of Provincial Law Societies, represent 
ing the great majority of solicitors in the country. There was more 
time and opportunity for discussion in the committees of local societies 
than in the meetings either of the Law Society or of the Associated 
Law Societies. If the society could get the advice and opinion of these 
societies, they would be likely to get much further than at any dis 
cussion at such a meeting as this. The Council would give the fullest 
onsideration to anything coming from the country, and they would 
report on the matter toa general meeting of the so lety 

The motion was adopted in the following form :—‘‘ That the presi 
lent’s suggestions on the subject of land transfer, and Mr. Rubinstein’s 
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paper and motion, be referred to the Council on the understanding | itself can be held responsible for acts of the kind. Friends of trade 


that they will consider them with the provincial law societies at a con- 
ference to be called after the long vacation 


Mr. Dixow H. Davres (London) read a paper on 


Tne Revations or Law anp Larovr 


The more one appreciates them the more one deplores the disservice 
which is done to trade unions by such foolish indulgence as that which 
exempts them from legal responsibility, and raises them to the position 
of an imperium in imperio. The old Craft Guilds very nearly attained 
to this position. They gained such power by monopolising the most 
profitable fields of employment as to create an aristocracy of labour, 
with the result that the residuum outside their organisation was terribly 
repressed, and impoverished. Odium and discredit resulted to the 
guilds, and, poweriul as they were, with great wealth and estates, and 
representatives of their own in Parliament, they fell. Inevitably in 


the wake of privilege I sllows parasiti cle y There are s me modern 
provisions of the legislature hich exhibit a similar tendency to set 
grganised labour above the law Phe Trades Disputes Act, 1906, con 
tains provisions of this kind, and it n | ell to refer to the sections 
of the statute in orde: The first section exonerates persons acting in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute from liability in an 
action of civil conspiracy A similar immunity in regard to crimmal 
conspiracy had been conferred in such cases by the Conspiracy and Law 
of Property Act, 1875, but that statute discriminated certain acts of 
such conspiracy which were particularly prejudicial to society at large, 
for instance those affecting a gas works, or water works. As to the 


extension of the immunity to civil conspiracy there is perhaps a good 
deal to be said for it. It was formerly the general opinion in the pro 
fession that no civil action would lie against a number of persons for 
agreeing to do anything that one person might lawfully do, and, 
although doubt was thrown upon this opinion by some of the judgments 


in the case of Quinn v. Leatham (1901, A.C. 495), the decision in that 
case can be justified thout resort to any new doctrine. Moreover, 
in Jhe Mogul case (1892, A.C. 1) it was decided by the House of Lords 
that the remedy of an action for civil conspiracy is not uilable for 
those injured by a combination of trade rivalry. Having regard to the 
fact that it is obvi usly desirable that laws which concer working 
people should be simple, and removed from uncertainty, it is submitted 
that the provis.ons of this first section are unobjectionable Section 2 
vuthorises what is called ‘‘ peaceful picketing.’’ In its terms no very 
ureat objection can be taken to this section Theoretically, ‘* the 
ittending at or near a house or place of business merely for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating information or of peacefully 


persuading any person to work or abstain from working’ does not 


violate any tenet of the common law. But, of course, this is a matter 
in which practice does not agree with theory, Undoubtedly, under the 
eover of picketing all sorts of coercion and intimidation are exercised. 
It seems to be a case for strict police regulation. Police bye laws 
should be made restricting the number of picketers, and the exer ise 
of picketing except at places where it can be kept under proper control 


hy the authorities responsible for the peace. Section 3 provides that 
an act done by person in contemplation, or furtherance of a trade 
dispute, shall not be tionable on the ground that it induces the 
breaking of a contract of employment. This is a dangerous immunity 
Had it not been for this indefensible provision it is very doubtful 
whether the recent railway strike would ever have taken place The 
trade unions by ircular advised the whole of the railw bv servants f the 
country to leave their work without notice, and thus to break every 
one of their contracts of employment. Ever since Lumley v. Gye (22 
L J Q B. 463) such an act has been well settled to be an actionable 
tort, and since tho recent case of the Taff Vale Railway Co. v. Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servanta (1901, A.C. 426) it has been quite 
clear that a trade union, when their complicity can be established, can 
he made responsible in damages. The trade unions concerned in the 
recent strike were said to be possessed of funds to the extent of well 
over £250,000, the whole of which could have been rendered answerable 
to meet the enormous losses which were inflicted on the companies by 
this wanton act, an act, be it noted, which was a distinct breach of the 
rules of the societies themselves, which expressly forbid strikes without 
due notice. It is very doubtful whether these bodies would have risked 
bankruptcy, and, by removing this check by the section in question, the 
legislature has incurred a grave responsibility. Section 4 in terms 
exempts trade unions from all actions for tort. What possible justifica 
tion can there be for holding these powerful and wealthy bodies alone 
imongst the subjects of the King, outside that vast structure of rights 
and duties, the gradual growth of a thousand years of civilised experi 
ence and juristic wisdom, which we know as the law of tort? It is 
said that the House of Commons would never have passed this pre- 
posterous Act had they r relied on the House of Lords throwing it 
out, and that the House of Lords would certainly have thrown it out 
had it not been for their desire in the circumstances of the moment 
to fasten on the House of Commons the odium rightly attaching to a 
thoroughly misch‘evous enactment. The only excuse that has been 
offered for the provisions of section 4 is that to allow a trade union te 
remain answerable in damages for the consequences of violence, or in 
timidation, or other acts committed by any official of its extended 
ramifications, would be tantamount to ‘ts destruction, but the well-known 
case of the Denaby Colliery (1906, A.C. 384), in which the union suc- 
cessfully defended an action for acts of undoubted coercion by the 


officers of a branch, shows that there is no presumption of agency, and | 


unions would do well to bear in mind that there are acts which no 
society can permit, and that combinations, if unchecked by respon 
sibility, are apt to be tempted to go to the length of such acts. It 
is doubtful whether any hostile foe could inflict on the people of 
England the miseries which it is in the power of a combination of 
railwaymen to perpetrate. When such things have happened in other 
ountries, society has found a very short way of dealing with the 
ffenders, and has not been particularly careful of the legality of the 
methods adopted. Some instances may be instructive. The great rail 
way strike of the United States was brought to an end by an arbitrary 
exercise of force. ‘‘A division headed by two 12-pounder guns and 
a detachment of mounted police was marched out, supported by volun 

teers, to the headquarters of the strikers when about ninety men were 
arrested without warrant, and taken off to prison. The men were sub 

sequently examined and discharged.’’ (Report on Industrial Conflicts 
in the U.S., c. 1853, p. 47.) The railways of Victoria are owned and 
worked by the State A strike of the employees occurred in 1903, and 
tied up the transportation of the Colony. Similar incidents, the dese: 

tion of trains, and perishable merchandise, and the endangering of life 
ind property, which disgraced the English strike, occurred there. The 
public answered this challenge to its authority by passing a strike law 
more drastic than any labour legislation of this country. This law 
imposes a penalty of £100, or twelve months’ imprisonment, for engaging 
in a strike on the railway, and makes men liable to arrest, without 
warrant, or bail, for advising a strike, whether orally or by publica 

tion, or for collecting funds for the support of strikers, or for attend 

ing any meeting of more than six persons for the purpose of encourag 

ing strikers. ‘The authority of employers generally was contemporane 

uusly reinforced by the most comprehensive police powers the State 
ould offer. This law was enacted by a Labour Ministry. (The Labour 
\Miovement in Australasia—Clark, p. 287.) Lastly, it was a Labow 
Prime Minister, M. Briant, who forcibly put an end to the recen‘ 
railway strike in France by a military coup d’état. When these in 

stances are considered, it will be realised how far those who, by re 

moving ordinary legal responsibilities, expose organised labour to the 
temptation to engage in conflicts with society at large, are true friends 
either of freedom, or of trade unionism. After describing the scheme 
for the future of Conciliation Boards in 1907, Mr. Davies continued : 
The scheme was got to work within a very few months. On some of 
the lines arbitrations took place, several of the most eminent men in the 
country readily giving their services as arbitrators. On other lines no 
arbitration at all was necessary, every single difference being found to 
vield to the solvent of the Conciliation Board. The terms and condi- 
tions of employment thus settled were provided to apply for a period 
of five years, and thenceforward subject to a year’s notice. Before this 
term had run its course by some two or three years, the unions, on a 
twenty-four hours’ notice, withdrew the whole of the labour so far as 
they could influence it from most of the railways of the country. The 
unlooked-for suddenness of the blow added to its effect, and something 
like paralysis of the industrial organism ensued. A Commission is now 
sitting to inquire into the causes of this disastrous, and disappointing 
occurrence, and the events leading up to it will, of course, be minutely 
examined. But it will probably be found that chief amongst the pre 
disposing causes was disappointment amongst the mon at the result 
of the first application of the system of conciliation, and arbitration. 
rhese tribunals did not find that the men had a just claim, in the 
ircumstances of the industry, to any very considerable improvement in 
their condition, and when strikes occurred in other trades, and resulted 
in classes of labour, similar in some respects to those employed on the 
railway, receiving very material advances of pay, the rank and file of 
the railwaymen formed the conclusion that in the distribution of the 
reward of labour their share was less than it ought to be, and there 

fore that the new scheme was a failure. 

There is no reason to suppose that the leaders wished to repudiate 
the treaty which they had so recently, and so solemnly concluded ; the 
probability is that they could not hold their men. It is quite con- 
ceivable that weather had something to do with the outbreak. After 
all, the conditions of labour are settled according to climatic circum 
stances. Men cannot be expected to work on the equator in the same 
manner as they work in the temperate zone. England has been ex 
periencing a most abnormal spell of tropical heat, and that has tended 
to upset everybody's calculations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Davies referred to two useful proposals for the 
improvement of the mechanism of peaceful adjustment :— 

(1) Mr. Crooks’ Labour Disputes Bill. Shortly this would make it 
illegal, as it is in New Zealand (The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi 
tration Acts Compilation Act, 1906, s. 107. A similar provision is be 
lieved to be in force in Canada), either to strike or lock out until 
after the dispute had been submitted to an arbitrator. There is no 
compulsion on either party to accept the settlement which the arbitrator 
may suggest. the proposal is merely to interpose an interval before 
hostilities can commence, and to ensure that that interval shall be em 
ployed in a cool and impartial review of the situation. 

(2) Sir Charles Macara’s proposal. Sir Charles Macara is urging, 
with all the authority of his unrivalled experience of the cotton trade, 
that a permanent labour tribunal should be established by the Govern- 
ment of a qualification and character such as to command everybody's 
confidence, and that the offices of this tribunal should be constantly at 
the service of any labour disputants. What the situation indicates is 
not a hasty abandonment of the system of conciliation and arbitration, 


that proof has to be given of distinct authorisation before the union | but rather a determination to persevere with it, coupled with a patient 
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examination of its machinery, and alsd a couragedus grappling with 
the underlying causes of discontent. 

A discussion ensued, in which Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. R. Gregory, Sir 
Frank Marshall, and Mr. Ellett (members of the Council) took part. 


Mr. H. Greenwoop Wrictey (Manchester) read a paper on 


Tue Poor Man’s Lawyer. 


After some preliminary remarks, the writer said: Having been con- 
nected for the past ten years with the Manchester University Settlement 
Department, shall take this institution as an illustration of the 
working of a poor man’s lawyer, and from my experience shall try to 
show how an ideal poor man’s lawyer should be organised and con- 
ducted. Two fundamental principles must be rigidly observed; these 
are :—<(1) That none but the deserving poor should be advised, and (2) 
that the solicitor advising should not act in such a way as to eubject 
himself to the charge of conducting the work for the purpose of adver- 
tisement or personal gain. If these principles cannot be enforced to 
the letter, the poor man’s lawyer had better not exist. In the absence 
of the first, there might be injustice to the profession. If the second 
were not rigidly observed, the poor man’s lawyer would be dangerous, 
not only to the , but also to the integrity of our honourable pro- 
fession. In my Seeoteneed we have left the former to the discretion 
of the advising solicitor; the latter has always been a difficult question 
with which to deal; and, without the sanction of the local law society, 
it is practically impossible to control effectively. This department was, 
I believe, the first to seek and obtain the approval of a law society. 

yhen I undertook the hon. secretaryship in the autumn of 1908, recol- 
lecting the difficulties and failures in the working of the department 
under the then existing conditions, I reorganized the department and 
drafted stringent regulations. In drafting these regulations I felt that 
those who undertook the work in the true spirit would not find the 
strictest regulations irksome; the others I did not require. These 
regulations embodied the principles we had always striven to uphold. 
It is pleasant to recall the memory that all the solicitors loyally sup- 
ported me. Having submitted the regulations for the approval of the 
committee of the Manchester Law Society, such approval was accorded 
on the 19th of January, 1909. This was granted on the tacit under- 
standing that I should obtain the compliance of the four other depart- 
ments in Manchester with the soinsigion embodied in the regulations. 
Stated shortly these principles are :—(1) That none but the deserving 
poor shall be advised. (2) That the solicitor must neither allow his 
name to be mentioned to the applicant, nor must his name appear in 
any publication issued by the institution with which his department is 
connected. (3) That he must not act professionally in any case upon 
which he has advised as poor man’s lawyer. (4) That correspondence 
must be conducted on the notepaper of the department and signed only 
with the initials of the solicitor, unless the communication be with a 
Government department, when the solicitor must sign his name. (5) 
That the rota of solicitors willing to accept cases should be used by 
the department. I shall explain this rota shortly. A conference of all 
the departments was accordingly held on the 2nd of April, 1909, at 
which the president of the Manchester Law Society presided, when a 
resolution was passed binding the departments to observe these prin- 
ciples. My department is conducted in the following manner :—We 
have an inquiry office and four consulting rooms. In the inquiry office 
the records of the department (kept on the card index system) and the 
rota of solicitors who will accept cases from the department (referred 
to in clause 5 of the regulations) arekept. Although the work in this 
office could be done by an experienced clerk, it is found convenient to 
have it in charge of a member of the committee, so that any of the 
advising solicitors may have a solicitor of experience with whom to 
consult if a difficulty should arise. The consulting rooms are marked 
A, B, C, and D. Rooms A and B are reserved exclusively for applicants 
coming the first time, and rooms C and D are set apart primarily for 
applicants making a subsequent visit. The applicants assemble in the 
inquiry office, where they are attended to by the solicitor in charge. 
If the applicant has not previously called, his name, address and 
occupation,-the letter of his room and the consecutive number of the 
applicant (e.g. A 5) are placed on the face of the record card, upon 
whtich all notes relating to the case will afterwards be written. This 
card is placed in a cover, which bears the same letter and number. 
This shows the room where he will be advised, and the rotation in 
which the solicitor will see him. It is then handed to the applicant. 
If, however, the applicant has called previously in the same case, his 
record card, together with any letters which may have been received 
in the matter, is found, and the date, letter and number (e.g. C 7) 
inserted in the space provided for that purpose on the back of the 
card, and they are then all put into a similar cover and handed to the 
applicant. The applicant then proceeds to the consulting room, and 
the advising solicitor investigates the case and advises accordingly. If 
there is no necessity for a further attendance, the solicitor writes on 
the card the nature of the case (e.g., workman's compensation), together 
with the advice given and initials the card. If it is considered that the 
applicant has a good claim and that either he is able to pay a solicitor, 
or the case is one which a solicitor might undertake, he is given a card 
in the following terms :— 


POOR MAN’S LAWYER FOR MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Namé and Address of ) ..........c00:ccceceeeeee enh ainiadeteacialatenscertnetinescinia 
Solicitor 





The applicant has been informed that your charges must be paid. 

In cases where personal attendance in Court is required the applicant 
is informed that at least £1 1s, must be provided, 
Applicant’s name _......... 
WOUND. sivinxies bind pinakeant 

N.B.—The applicant should call on the Solicitor named above as early 


as possible between the hours of 10 and 5. 


Solicitor referring 


I might here mention that the rota of solicitors accepting cases from 
the department contains the names of such members of the Manchester 
Law Society practising in Manchester and Salford as have requested 
to be placed on that rota. When the rota was prepared, a circular 
letter was sent to each member of the society so practising, enclosing 
the regulations and pointing out to him that he was entitled to have 
his name placed on that rota. It is quite different from the rota of 
solicitors conducting the department, and must not be confused with 
it. If the applicant is not able to pay a solicitor, or the case is one 
which a solicitor might not undertake, the applicant is, in such cases, 
carefully advised what he should do. Perhaps it is a small matter 
which might be settled if a letter were written. In such a case the 
solicitor makes a short note of the facts on the record card, and 
afterwards writes a letter, the applicant paying postage if he can 
afford. All letters are written on departmental! notepaper, and signed 
with the initials only of the solicitor writing the same. ‘These initials 
are so placed that the words THE POOR MAN’S LAWYER, per pro 
— , Solicitor, can be stamped at the foot of the letter. 
Letters written to Government departments are signed by the solicitor, 
The letters when written are forwarded to the hon. secretaries’ office, 
where the stamp I have lately mentioned is impressed, the letter copied 
and posted. By this means the letters remain impersonal and the 
replies are sent to the settlement. After each evening's work all the 
record cards of cases advised upon that evening are forwarded with 
the letters to be copied to the hon. secretaries, so that the necessary 
statistics can be extracted, and the cards are then filed at the inquiry 
ollice for future reference. ‘To facilitate reference the records are 
divided into two sections, both arranged in alphabetical order, ‘Those 
not expected to be used again are placed at the back of the cabinet, 
and the cases in which we expect the applicant to call again are 
placed at the front. By this arrangement the solicitor in the inquiry 
office, when attending to an applicant making a subsequent visit, has 
only a few cards to look through in order to find the one required. 
The advantage of keeping these records became very apparent when 
it was desired to place the position of the poorer classes before the 
Royal Commission on divorce and matrimonial causes. From a perusal 
of the records I ascertained that the department had, within the pre- 
vious two and a half years, advised upon 750 matrimonial and bastardy 
matters. These cases were re-investigated, and the result of the in- 
vestigation submitted to the Royal Commission. In this way actual 
facts were placed before the Koyal Commission which they could 
investigate further, and it is obvious that such evidence will prove 
of more material assistance than mere generalities based upon experi- 
ence, but not supported by specific cases. Liverpool was the next 
district to conduct a poor man’s lawyer with the approval of the local 
law society. Their regulations are founded upon those of my depart- 
ment. The Liverpool Law Society has, however, made a step further 
in the Tight direction and Jhas constituted the poor man’s lawyer a 
department of the society. In Huddersfield the local law 
society has approved of a system of legal assistance for the poor, suit- 
able for the needs of the district. Let the Council take the 
matter into its hands, not forgetting that the movement was originated 
by a member of the Bar, and many barristers help in the work, and 
consequently whatever is done affects the interest in both branches of 
the profession and should be approved By the general Council of the 
Bay ‘The poor man’s lawyer, properly conducted, is a great protection 
to the poor and a source of strength to the profession. It prevents 
the poor from falling into the hands of the undesirable practitioner, 
who has his meshes so widely spread by touts ready to ensnare anyone 
having a claim to be settled or other matter to be dealt with. It gives 
the poor the opportunity of placing his case with a solicitor in whom 
he can safely confide. Unless the poor man’s lawyer movement, pro- 
perly safeguarded in the manner I have referred to, is carried on, the 
experience not only of myself, but also of my colleagues, is that either 
the poor would not consult a solicitor, or they would be in danger of 
becoming an easy prey of the undesirable practitioner. I appeal to 
the Council to help this movement, and to give it their support, so 
thai those solicitors who are gladly devoting their time and ability to 
the work without any thought of reward or advantage may feel that 
their work has the approval of the Council, and is not regarded as 
though they were conducting it from self-interested motives. I con- 
fidently look forward to the time when all poor man’s lawyer depart- 
ments will be conducted under regulations having the approval of the 
Law Society and the local law societies. Until these organizations are 
regulated undesirable practices undoubtedly will exist. No department 
should be allowed to be conducted which has not such approval, 

Sir Henry Jonnson (member of the Council) said that the Council 
were acting in concert with the Central Legal Aid Society, and they 
had already approved the principle of a scheme, subject to its being 
brought before them in detail by a committee. There were difficulties 
in the way of so dealing with it as to make it useful, but the Council 
were actively engaged in seeing if those difficulties could be overcome. 
The real point was that the Central Legal Aid Society and, he fancied, 
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the Manchester Association had hitherto confined themselves to advis- 
ing, and had not attempted litigation, and the Coun: il approved of that. 
At present the law did not allow a successful litigant whose solicitor 
acted gratuitously, evén if successful, to recover costs, although the 
unsuccessful litigant might be perfectly willing to pay them. That 
involved an alteration of the law. and the Council were not there in 
accord with the General Council of the Bar, which had the traditions 
of the bar to observe and rules of their own. He was hopeful that the 
difficulty would be overcome, but to go into greater detail would be 
inappropriate. The matter had been engaging the Coun il’s attention 
for some time. It was fraught with more difficulties than appeared in 
the paper, but he hoped the Council would be able to overcome them. 

Mr. Kinostey Woop (London), Mr. Howarp Watson (Liverpool) 
and others also took part in the discussion 


DINNER. 


In the evening the members dined together in the Exchange Hall, 
Sir Epwarp Fraser taking the chair. The Chairman proposed the 
toast of The Law Society,’ speaking particularly of its system of 
legal education, which, he said. was only in its infancy. In his 
opinion the future of the profession depended upon the perfection of 
its education. They did not fear reasonable criticism, but they did 
feel that the higher a man was in position in the State the more careful 
and moderate he should be in the expression of his opinions, and 
certainly in expressions of censure which might not be deserved. So 
far from emleavouring to obstruct, they tried to improve the laws 
which they did their best to administer. ~ 

The Prestpent having responded, 

Mr. Etvett, in proposing ‘“‘The Bench and the ‘Bar,”’ said there | 
had been an increasing tendenc y to the criticism of the judges. Accusa- 
tions had been freely levelled at them that theiy judgments were 
influenced by party and by class prejudice. These accusations were 
totally unjustifiable, and it was a matter of sincere regret that they 
should have been made , 

Sir Rytanp Apkins, M.P 
the Bench, and Mr. B. G 

“Our Cuests’”’ 
ledged by Mr. A 
Catholic Bisnop o1 


(Recorder of Nottingham), responded fo 

Campion for the Bar, and the toast of 

was proposed by Mr. J. J. Srencer, and acknow 

R. Atkey (Sheriff of Nottingham) and by the Roman 
NOTTINGHAM. . 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


| of 1908 


The meeting was 
Mr. James W 


resumed on Wednesday. 
te1p (London) read a paper on 

lne TYRANNY oF OFFICIALDOM 

When Shakespeare put into the mouth of Hamlet a list of the ills 
which make life he coupled in the same sentence “‘ the law’s 
delay and the insolence of offi Phis society, both before and 
since the Judicature Acts, has done much to cure the law’s delay; but, 
despite several serious effor s little progress has been 


unbearable, 


comparatively 


anade in checking the insolence of office In January, 1892, in 
March, 1893, in April, 1894. end in June and July, 1905, the council 
of the society devoted much labour to careful reports and circulars on 


Whilst I am 


the subje t of the increase and extension of officialism 


anxious not to spend too much time in going over the old ground, it 
will be useful in the first instance to slortly recall some of the main 
points, It was found that the cost pf Civil Administration had in- | 
creased between the years 1894 and 1904 from rineteen millions to 
twenty-five millions, and it has now gone up to forty-two millions | 
(exclusive of Revenue Departments). A vreat deal of this increase is | 
due to the extension of official’sm in the administration of private affairs. 
It was also found that, in the case of the Bank: iptey Department of 


bankrupt estates were 
creditors so soon as 
estates are 
wound up 


five-sixths in number of th 
officials by the 


the Board of Trade. 
withdrawn from the control of the 
they are permitt “i to act f eely, and 
administered under | 
in bankruptcy, the maia object of creditors in assenting to such deeds 
being that the estates should ‘e kept out of the hands of the Official 
Receivers.” It was also found that the cost of winding up by officials 
is nearly dowble that by trustees under deeds of arrar gement. The cost 
to the State of the Bankruptcy Department is enormous, and so far 
as the administration of assets is concerned it is done better in private 
hands. The attention of the officiale might with greater adv intage “be 
concentrated on the disciplinary and inspectorship duties which properly 
belong to the State With regard to the Companies Winding Up 
Department of the Board of Trade, it was found that the cost of offi ial 
liquidation is from 50 to 100 per cent. more than in voluntary liquidation 
by unofficial trustees; and that no more than 5 per cent of the total 
liquidations come under compulsory wirding-up orders, and of that 5 
per cent, one-third were taken out of the hands of the Official Receivers 
so soon as the creditors could exercise their option. As was stated by 
Sir John Hibbert (when Financial Secretary to the Treasury), for 
the Winding-up Department to go beyond the protection of estates and 
the punishment of misconduct is to eudastelie duties which traders 
should perform for themselves. and that it is outside the proper func- 
tions of the State to enter into competition with persons who find in 
such business their legitimate occupation. It was also found in June, 
1905, that “the Land Registry is another case of failure on the part of a 
costly officialism after long trial."" I muet restrain myself from any 


' 
limost as many 


private deeds of arrangement as thos« 


dissertation on the Land Registry, however tempting the subject may 
be. It is enough to remember that nearly all the registrations are of 
merely poesessory titles, which it 1s now admitted (after the sitting of 





| the hope that it would condemn the registration of title.” 


| tunities for the multiplication of official posts. 


|.a Commission for some years) will nct, by any means now available, 


develop into absolute titles; and that the boasted protection azainst 
fraud is of little or no effect, since in the only case in which com- 
pensation for forgery has been sought in the courts. the Treasury 
managed to wriggle out of responsibility. That such a system should be 
compulsory in London and Middlesex, and that a large nufuber of 
officials should be employed to continue this system, which landowners 
do not require, and should be paid by the unfortunate landowners who 
are compelled to register, is a most interesting instance of the power of 
officialdom, when it is once set up. The Lord Chancellor, in some 
remarks which he thought fit to make in the House of Lords on the 19th 
June, 1911, stated that the criticisms of the Land Transfer Act were 
likely to “mislead the ignorant public,” and then went on to say that 
the Royal Commission for inquiry into the working of the Act was 
‘appointed at the request of the Incorporated Law Society, doubtless in 
It is just 
possible that this statement of the Lord Chancellor may “mislead the 
ignorant public,” and it is well to call attention to the fact that the Law 
Society had nothing to do with the appointment of the Commissioners. 
On the contrary there was only one “lawyer’’ put on the Commission, 
and he unfortunately died before the Commission made its report. I 
in its popular meaninz, for the other legal 
gentlemen were “ barristers-at-law "’ who should more properly go by 
he name of “ advocates,’’ the French “ avocat.’”’ Another most striking 
instance of the modern advance of officialism is to be found in the Act 
appointing the Public Trustee. There is, of course, an immense 
difference between the appointment of a judicial trustee (under the 
Judicial Trustees Act of 1896) who is a nominee of the parties interested 
and has (subject to the sanction and supervision of the court) to deal 
with the particular trust, and the appointment of a public official 
appointed to deal with all trusts. Now that such an official has been 
established, no fault can be found with people who choose to pay the 
considerable fees and percentages charged by the department if the 
Public Trustee be employed. But, as has been frequently pointed out, 


use the word “lawyer” 


| the worst danger is that when the system of a Public ‘Trustee Depart- 


ment has been found to fail as a voluntary system, it may be made 
compulsory so as to bring work and consequent fees into the department, 
as was accomplished in the case of the Land Registry. It may be 
interesting to call attention shortly to some of the recent Acts of Parlia- 
rise to the enormous increase in the number 
of officials. There is the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
whereby new commissioners end officers are provided. 
Then there is the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 establishing so-called 
throughout the country with gigantic oppor- 
Then we have the 
Development and Road Improvement Act, 1909, under which another 
large batch of officials come into existence. But perhaps the most 
striking case of all is the famous Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, sometimes 
known as the Lloyd George Budget. No one knows, and it is not 
possible to estimate, how many officials are, and will be, engaged in the 
ascertainment of such matters as increment value, site value, original 
site value, principal value, value of the fee simple, value for agricultural 
purposes, full site value, total value, assessable site value 
and capital value (of minerals). Many of these values are of an entirely 
theoretical and abstract character, and will give exceptional openings 
for the exercise of the worst forms of officialdom. The person aggrieved 
by the valuation may do what the Act calls “appeal.” It is no appeal 


ment which have given 


Labour Exchanges ”’ 


gross value, 
5 


at all, but simply a consultation with another official, known as a referee, 


who is not required to possess any legal qualiiication; and there is no 
obligation upon this official to act with judicial impartiality. Fortu- 
rately, any person aggrieved by the decision of the referee may then 
appeal against his decision to the High Court. However, to the large 
mass of smal] property-holders the cost of any such appeal is pro- 
hibitive. The writer then referred to recent instances which, as he 
thought, clearly shew that the worst form of despotism is upon us—the 
despotism of a centralised officialdom. One of its most striking features 
is shown in recent attempts by official departments to arrogate functions 
telonging to the administration of justice and to coerce the individual 
into the abandonment of his undoubted rights. In a recent case of 
Dyson vy. Attorney-General (1911, L.R., 1 K. B., at p. 423) Lord Justice 
Farwell took occasion to point out that in rapid succession several cases 
had come before the Court of Appeal in which departments of the 
Government had set themselves up to act without regard to principles 
and without appeal to any court. These cases, which all occurred last 
year, deserve careful study as strongly illustrating the danger of official 
despotism. As three separate departments were concerned, viz., the 
soard of Education, the Charity Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, the three cases shew how widespread is the attempt 
to coerce individual citizens by the illegal action of Government depart- 
ments. The first was the now notorious Swansea School Board case 
(Rex vy. Board of Education, 1910, L.R., 2 K. B. 165), in which the 
Board of Education, through the Government’s law officers, whilst 
abandoning all argument that the Education Act (1902) gave the Board 
any power to pursue the course adopted, yet insisted that the court 
could not interfere with the Board of Education, which, it was con- 
tended, could do as it pleased. Fortunately the ultimate Court of 
Appeal in our land thrust aside this monstrous contention. The second 
case alluded to by Lord Justice Farwell was the Weir Hospital case 
(1910, L.R., 2 Ch. 124), where the Charity Commissioners were unable 
to find any excuse or justification for the misapplication of £5,000 of 
trust funds committed to their care. The third case was that of Hardys 
Crown Brewery (1910, L.R., 2 K. B. 257), where the Commissioners of 
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Inland Revenue (who are entrusted by section 2 sub-section 1 of the 
Licensing Act 1904 with the judicial duty of fixing the amount of com- 
pensation under the Act) fixed the sum at their own sweet will, without 
any inquiry or evidence, and without giving the parties any opportunity 
of meeting objections, and claimed the right so to act without the inter- 
ference of any court. Lord Justice Farwell, in his weighty judgment, 
stated that “in all these cases the defendants’’ (Departments of the 
Government) “were represented by the law officers of the Crown at 
the public expense and in the present case ” (Dyson vy. Attorney-General) 
“we find the law officers taking a preliminary objection in order to 
yrevent the trial of a case which is of the greatest importance to 
undreds of thousands of his Majesty's subjects.” His lordship’s 
splendid judgment concludes with these dignified and well-chosen words 
upon departmental aggression: “If ministerial responsibility were more 
than the mere shadow of a name, the matter would be less important ; 


but, as it is, the courts are the only defence of the liberty of the | 


subject against departmental aggression.” It might have been expected 
that such words as those used by the Lord Justice would at least have 


given pause to the attempts of law officers of the Government to bolster | 


up the illegal mulcting of his Majesty's subjects; but on the contrary 
we find that in a case tried only a few months afterwards, viz., Burghes 
v, Attorney-General, there was again an attempt by a technical quibble 
to prevent the court from declaring that the conduct of the Commis 
sioners of Inland Revenue, in demanding penalties, was unauthorised 
and illegal; but the attempted quibble did not succeed. Perhaps the 
most remarkable case of all has yet to be mentioned, namely, the 
attempt by the law officers of the Government to prevent the Archer 
Shee case from going to trial. This, in one sense, was departmental 
aggression, because it was the Board of Admiralty that was concerned ; 
but the case has far-reaching results of wider importance even than 
the coercion of the liberty of the subject by a State department. Who 
can feel any security in devoting a son’s career to the service and 
defence of his country if, when the boy’s character has been taken 
away, he finds that the responsible Minister can put up his legal 
luminary to argue that a naval cadet can have no justice in our Jaw 
courts? Let there be no possible misunderstanding of the situation. 
This is not a complaint about a miscarriage of justice. The profound 
gravity of this transaction lies in the fact that knowing the main facts 
of the case a Government department employs its law officer to prevent 
the trial of the case in a court of justice, by endeavouring to persuade 
the judges that there was no jurisdiction to try the case; so that the 
defence of the liberty of the subject might have been taken away at 
the expense of the public purse. Thus may the growth of officialdom 
result in a despotism as bad as the tyrannical times of absolute 
monarchy. 

Mr. Rusixsterm, Mr. W. P. W. Putttimore (London), and Mr. 
Howarp-Watson (Liverpool) gave instances of officialism which had 
worked greatly to the disadvantage of their clients, 


Mr. H. Kincstey Woop (London) read a paper on 


Tue Nationat Insurance Burt: Some Lecat Aspxcts. 


After a valuable criticism of the provisions of the Bill, the writer 
submitted that it would be in the public interest that the Bill before 
it becomes law should amongst other matters be amended or other 
provision made so that (1) any body of persons corporate or unincorpo- 
rate established under any Act of Parliament which complies with the 
conditions laid down in the measure shall be entitled to receive as of 
right the approval of the Insurance Commissioners and administer 
the benefits of the scheme. (2) Any such body should have on the 
question of such approval a right of appeal from the Commissioners 
to the High Court. (3) On ail questions of fact and law an appeal 
should be from the Commissioners to the county court judge, with a 
further right of appeal on questions of law to the Court of Appeal and 
House of Lords. (4) On a decision of the Commissioners to remove 
the name of a medical man from the official list of medical practitioners 
there should be a right of appeal either to the High Court or,a tribunal 
consisting of two members of the General Medical Council and two 
members of the Council of the Bar or the Law Society. (5) Persons, 
firms, or bodies corporate supplying drugs, medicines, and appliances 
should be afforded a right of appeal from a decision of the Commis- 
sioners removing their names from the official list. (6) No inspector or 
other official should be allowed to enter any premises or question any 
person or obtain any declaration unless he has first obtained an order, 
on good cause shewn, from a magistrate. (7) No levy of any distress 
or execution should be suspended unless the insured person or some 
person on his behalf has obtained an order to that effect from a registrar 
of a county court on the grounds that such levy or execution would 
endanger his life. (8) All regulations made by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners should be subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament, and pro- 
vision should be made whereby parties interested could place their 
objections before some tribunal who should decide whether the 
regulations were necessary or reasonable. (9) The Insurance Commis- 
sioners should not be entrusted with power ‘to do anything which 
appears necessary or expedient ’’ for bringing the measure into operation. 
(10) The provision giving power to a registrar of the county court to 
record memoranda of agreement (or refer them to the judge) as to 
amounts of compensation payable to workmén who are insured persons 
should be given in relation to agreements relating to all workmen. (11) 
In the case of a society or committee taking proceedings in the name 
and on behalf of an insured person, such insured person should be 
entitled to a certificate of indemnity in respect of the costs of such 
proceedings (12) The present powers of the registrar of friendly 





| societies as to registration of rules of a friendly society should remain 


solely with him. (13) The power given to the Insurance Commissioners 
of appointing inspectors to examine into the affairs of a society or hold 
a meeting of such society under the provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Act should only be exercised on good cause being shewn and security 
given. 

Mr. Borrerets. (London, member of the Council) and Mr, J. B. 
Bowman (South Shields) spoke 


Mr. T 


. 
Hoimes Gore (Bristol) read a paper on 
Proression, PRactIcE AND Press. 

The writer dealt with the relation between legal practitioners and 
pressmen, and called attention to one case which illustrated the differ- 
ence between ‘‘ legitimate ’’ Press assistance, and that which is “im- 
proper ’’ though not exactly ‘ illegal.’’ One occurred in Bristol in the 
early part of the last decade. 1t culminated in the case being ulti- 
mately decided by the old ‘‘ Court of Crown Cases Reserved ” in 
October, 1901, reported as 2. v. Tibbits & Windust (1902, 1, K. B. 77). 
It arose out of a prosecution in which a man, a “ Scripture Reader,”’ 
and his mistress were accused of gross cruelty to two of the man’s 
children. The prosecution was ably conducted before the magistrates 
for the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, by 
a solicitor who had been but a few years on the rolls. He was per- 
fectly fair and honourable throughout the case, and he obtained a con- 
viction. There is no need to advertise his name now as the reward of a 
successful career came to him—partly by the prominence gained through 
the daily newspapers at the time, and since. But this conduct of the 
prosecution was too tame for the Sunday papers. The editor of one 
specially employed his ‘‘ Special Crime Investigator,”’ during the pre- 
liminary examination before the magistrates, to write up the case in 
a more piquant style. Paragraphs exaggerated and untrue appeared, 
reflecting on the previous unsavoury histories of the man and woman, 
For this both editor and reporter were prosecuted by His Majesty's 
Director of Public Prosecutions, and eventually were each imprisoned 
for six weeks. On the other hand, when a solicitor as an advocate 
thrusts himself into a case, in conjunction with a Pressman, he may get 
into trouble—even if the newspaper man is let off scot free. Such com- 
binations might well be an infringement of the Criminal Law as a 
**Conspiracy.’’ A case of this nature arose out of the irregular pro- 
ceedings of a solicitor and a reporter in the case of 2. v. Hyne in 
1908. The prisoner Hyne was an American passing in England as a 
dentist. He had gained the soubriquet of ‘‘the lightning bigamist”’ 
by escaping from the United States, where (according to his own and 
the reporter’s stories) he left behind him about seventy women w'th 
whom he had gone through ceremonies of marriage; and, coming to 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, he on this side of 
the Atlantic married, and in some cases defrauded, twenty more women. 
One of them consulted the Bristol Detective Police in reference to her 
condition and loss of property. A warrant for bigamy was obtained. 
He was arrested in Scotland when living with the latest wife. A para- 
graph in the Scotch papers announced the arrest, but before he could be 
brought before the Bristol magistrates, on the following Friday, a more 
sensational paragraph referring to the charge appeared in another 
paper. On the same day a solicitor and reporter from London arrived 
in Bristol, and without actually seeing the man or receiving a retainer 
the solicitor came into the police court to ask for bail, which was of 
course refused. Again a sensational paragraph appeared, in the Sunday 
paper, referring to the application, composed and published by the un- 
scrupulous journalist. The editor encouraged further reports, to fur- 
nish which the solicitor passed off the reporter as his clerk, thereby 
imposing on the Governor of the prison. The prisoner Hyne pleaded 
‘Guilty ’’—to the surprise of the solicitor and reporter. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years penal servitude for bigamy and five years for 
fraud, to run concurrently. A mass of ‘‘ copy,’’ more or less fanciful, 
was obtained by the reporter going to the prison, as if to obtain 
material for defence, which was well paid for by the editor of the 
Sunday paper. Unfortunately for him and the solicitor, a quarrel 
arose about sharing the spoils. When this leaked out a charge of con- 
spiracy was launched against the editor, the reporter and the solicitor. 
Conspiracy between the editor and the Pressman was not sufficiently 
established to send the case for trial, and, as a consequence, the three 
defendants were discharged. In dismissing the case as a criminal 
charge, the Bench made very strong remarks in reference to the conduct 
of the defendant solicitor as a professional man. These were brought 
to the notice of the Law Society; and thereupon the Disciplinary Com 
mittee investigated the facts upon a series of charges of misconduct, 
preferred by the Treasury solicitor. After several long sittings the 
Committee reported that professional misconduct had been proved, with 
the result that the solicitor was suspended from practice for twelve 
months, and ordered to pay the costs. The most recent combination 
between an advocate and a journalist is familiar to the Council and 
the Society’s clerical staff, and is probably within the recollection of 
most now present. It arose out of the Crippen case. It affords a useful 
lesson to the legal profession generally. 

Sir Atsert Roturr (member of the Council) criticised very strongly 
the paper, which, he said, contained many exaggerations. Instead of 
there being a large number of members of the profession, he believed 
there were very few indeed who were not gentlemen. 

Mr. E. F. Warts (Portsmouth) took an opposite view. He thought 
that Sir Albert Rollit knew but little of the lower strata of the pro- 
fession. In the country police courts there were certainly objectionable 
practices. 
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Mr. C. L. Samson (London, member of the Council) said he felt that 
there was nothing in the paper which deserved the strong condemna- 
tion passed upon it by Sir Albert Rollit. 

Mr. Rowsert Evverr said that, as a member of the Discipline Com- 
mittee of the Council, he knew that such temptations as had been 
referred to existed 

Mr. Ronert Pybus (Newcastle, 
it was wise to bring such a paper 


member of the Council) asked whether 
forward’ He agreed very largely 


with what Sir Albert Rollit had said. 
Other members also spoke for or against 
Mr. Warter G. Hart, LL.D. (London) read a paper on 
Aw Imprrtat Schoo. or Law. 
After tracing the history of the Jevons-Selborne scheme for a 
school of law—the attempt, in October, 1895, of Lord Russell of 


Killowen, then Lord Chief Justice, in an address in Lincoln's Inn Hall, 


to re-awaken irterest in it—the writer came to the revival of the 
question as an unexpected consequence of the sanctioning of the 
Strand improvement scheme of the London County Council. For the 


pempenee of this scheme the Council required to take the land and 
uildings belonging to New Inn, and in that year proceedings were 
commenced at the relation of the Law Society for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the members of the Inn were entitled to the proceeds 
of sale of the Inn for their own benefit or not. These proceedings 
resulted in an order of the court, dated the 22nd of July, 1902, which 
directed that a sum of £55,000, part of the proceeds of sale of New Inn 
then in court, should be canahel over to a separate account, and that 
a proper scheme for its application should be settled by the judge. 
About the same time, the members of Clifford’s Inn, the only remaining 
Inn of Chancery, determined to dissolve their society and dispose of 
their property, and in this case also an action was commenced with 
the object of determining whether the property was subject to or 
affected by a charitable trust, the Attorney-General being — a party. 
In this action, which is reported in the Law Reports as Smith v. Kerr 
(1900, 2 Ch. 511), Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy, as he then was, decided 
that the property of the society was held on a charitable trust, and on 
appeal the decision was affirmed by the Court of Appeal (1902, 
1 Ch. 774). The land and buildings of Clifford’s Inn were sold on 
the 14th of May, 1903, and realised the sum of £100,000. There was 
thus supplied a sum of about £150,000, earmarked for the purposes 
of legal education, and the then Attorney-General, Sir Robert Finlay, 
determined to make a further effort to get it applied to the establish- 
ment of a school of law. To quote his own words on an application 
to the court in the proceedings above referred to, ‘‘ Before the fund is 
distributed one great object should be kept in view, and that is, to 
see whether the opportunity of this fund being available can be taken 
advantage of for the purpose of promoting and establishing in London 
a great school of law under Charter or Act of Parliament, in which 
full provision should be made for the systematic and scientific teaching 
of all branches of our law, and also of all those other branches of law 
which are administered in the British empire. It is the fact that 
students come here from all parts of the empire to study law. For the 
purpose of such a school of law, in our view, it is essential to have 
the co-operation of the great historical bodies which have been asso- 
ciated with the study and practice of the law in the country for so 
long, namely, the Inns of Court,’’ and Mr. Justice Farwell, who 
expressed his cordial appreval of the proposal, therefore made an order 
suspending further proceedings until the scheme could be brought 
forward. Accordingly, a committee of the four Inns of Court was, by 
the Attorney-General’s influence, appointed to consider the matter, and 
this committee reported in favour of a scheme creating a new authority 
for legal education to be composed of persons named by the Inns of 
Court and the Law Society; that the Inns of Court should contribute 
annually for the work of the education authority, and that the funds 
in court derived from the sale of Clifford’s Inn and New Inn should be 
devote | to the purposes of this authority, and that when the school of 
law was established, its governing body should be constituted of repre- 
sentatives of each Inn of Court, of the Law Society, the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge. and London, the Lord Chancellor, the Foreign Secre 
tary, the Colonial Secretary, and the Secretary for India. This scheme 
received the cordial support of the Law Society, and was approved by 
the Council of Legal Education, by the Middle Temple, by Lincoln's 
Inn, and by Gray's Inn, but under the inspiration, it is said, of a very 
distinguished bencher, noted for the somewhat conservative disposition 
of his mind, the Inner Temple, at the end of June, 1903, determined 
to withhold its further adherence to the Attorney-General’s scheme. 
As a consequence of the abeyance of the scheme, an order was made 
whereby one-half of the residue of the income of the funds, after 
providing for certain annuities, is paid to the Law Society for the pur- 
poses of legal education, the other being paid to the Council of Legal 
Education. In 1910 the sum paid to the Council of the Law Society 
amounted to £1,752 6s. 8d. Thus perished the Finlay scheme; but it 
is permissible to hope that, unlike its predecessor, it has not perished 
utterly. The fund still remains awaiting a healthier condition of public 
opinion in the legal profession, and it is in the hope that that healthier 
condition is slowly but surely being developed that the subject is now 
It is suggested that the time has arrived when a further 


reverted to. t 
The present Attorney-General might 


effort might be usefully made. 


be asked once more to sound the benchers of the Inns of Court and 
the other authorities concerned on the subject of the Finlay scheme. 
It should not be overlooked, of course, that since 1903, when the Law 
Society appointed a principal and director of legal studies, they have 
had a successful and flourishing law school of their own, and that the 








Council of Legal Education have, to some extent, followed their 
example in the re-organisation of their system, which has taken place 
during recent years. But it is no disparagement to the able and dis- 
tinguished men who work these systems to say that separate and 
divided jurisdictions of this kind do not, and cannot be made to, 
supply the want of a great central school of law open to both branches 
of the profession indifferently. The establishment of such a school 
as this—one which should be the resort of all students for 
whatever branch of the profession they may be destined, 
and whether they intend to follow their profession in England or in 
the great dominions and dependencies beyond the seas—one in whicli 
the greatest masters of the common law will deem it an honour to 
accept office and give instruction—which shall be more than the rival 
of the greatest law schools of the past and present, whose glories shall 
exceed those of Berytus, of Bourges, of Bologna, and of Harvard—is 
an ideal worthy of the best efforts of us ail. 

Sir Atpert Rotuit said the Law Society had always been both the 


| pioneer and the exemplar in regard to education, both so far as 


| stands, the qualification for a county court judgeshi 


examination and teaching were concerned. The teaching system of the 
society furnished a school which fulfilled in an almost perfect degree 
the functions of a school of law, and it was highly to the credit of 
the society that it had founded such a school, which was of use in many 
directions. It was a very unhappy incident that there should be 
upwards of £100,000 standing idle, except for the interest, etc., derived 
from it, in the bank, doing none of the work to which it should be 
applied. The Law Society had founded a school of law, and whenever 
the school of law came into being the Society's position in relation to 
education would be a great lever in regard to its taking an adequate 
share in any school of law which might be established. 


Mr. Tuomas Marspen (Blackburn) read a paper on 
Proposep AMENDMENTS IN THE Law Retatine to County Covrts. 


Mr. MarRspeEN stated his proposed amendments as follows :— 
QvuaLiFIcATION FoR County Court JupcEsHip.—As the law now 
is that of bein 
a king’s counsel or a barrister-at-law of seven years’ standing. Suc 
being the law, it does not matter, although a gentleman may have had 
little or no practice at the common Jaw bar. It does not matter, 
although a gentleman may have had little or no practice at the bar of 
any court. Under the present law, so long as a gentleman has been 
called to the bar and is of seven years’ standing, that is sufficient to 
allow of his appointment to the county court bench. That the law 
should be so is, to say the least of it, not in the interests of the 
public. It is submitted that no one should be entitled to appointment 
as county court judge unless he has had experience, as an advocate, of 
the principal class of cases dealt with at the county court. This 
experience can be had only at the common law bar, and it is submitted 
that the present law prescribing the qualification of county court 
judges should be amended in such a way ae to prevent the appointment 


of any king's counsel or barrister-at-law as a county court judge unless, 


immediately preceding his appointment, he has n in active practice 
for at least seven years at the common law bar. Were it necessary, 
a number of reasons could be urged in “ae of this proposal. Can 
it be expected that the appointment to the county court bench of a 
gentleman who has had no experience whilst at the bar of the main 
class of county court cases will be a satisfactory one? Can it be ex- 
pected that a gentleman who has practised exclusively at the parlia- 
mentary or equity bar will be a success as a county court judge’ Yet 
appointments of parliamentary and equity practitioners to the county 
court benth are more than occasionally made. In passing, I might 
say that I see no good reason for restricting county court judgeshipe 
to king’s counse] and barristers-at-law. I see no valid objection to 
the appointment of solicitors of large county court experience to the 
county court bench. I think that as good appointments, if not better, 
could be made from among solicitors practising in the county courte 


| as from among barristers. 


Computsory RetrremMent or County Court Junces.—I think that 
it would be in the public interest that county court judges should be 
subject to compulsory retirement, with a pension, at a fixed age—say 
sixty-five. The work of the average county court circuit is such as to 
require that the judge should be in full and unimpaired possession of 
beth his physical and mental faculties. If either his physical or his 
mental faculties are flagging to any appreciable extent, he is not capable 
of discharging his duties on the bench satisfactorily. If a judge, very 
likely through old age, has become obsessed with’some absurd alarmist 
theory or other, and he makes himself unenviably conspicuous on the 
public platform in advertising this particular theory, the dignity of 
both himself and his court must inevitably suffer. Then, the indul- 
gence by a judge during trials in autobiographical irrelevancies, 
pedantic inanities and jejune witticisms, resulting from chronic senility, 
is equally at the expense of the dignity of both judge and court. 

County Covrt Jvpexzs ro Caance Crecurts Every Five Years.— 
I do not think that county court judges should remain in the same 
cireuit above a certain period, say five years. It is hardly fair that 
some circuits should be saddled for an uncertain time, without the 
prospect of a change, with weak judges, whilst other circuits should 
enjoy the services of the strong judges. Moreover, @ change in the 
judge taking place every five years would help to remove the suspicion 
in the public mind of favouritism on the bench. Whilst I think that 
the county court bench is entirely free from all reasonable suspicion 


| of conscious favouritism, there is certainly a tendency for an un- 
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advocates and others, to arise after a few years in one and the same 
circuit. 

Repvuction or County Court Frrs.—The present fees payable at 
the county court are much too high. One of the main objects in the 
establishment of county courts throughout the country was, of course, 
the provision of a cheap administration of the law. I fail to see where 
the cheapness shews itself, when in a claim exceeding £50 a plaintiff 
has to pay a plaint fee of £1 11s. 6d. and a hearing fee of £2. Except 
in smal] claims, the present scale of county court fees is outrageously 
high. In many cases the fees ought to be reduced 50 per cent. For 
years past there have been complaints concerning these high county 
court fees, but the authorities appear to treat all protests and complaints 
with the usual bureaucratic contempt. It is difficult to understand 
this hostile attitude, inasmuch as the complaints are so clearly well 
founded. As far as plaint and hearing fees are concerned, I would 
make the following suggestion :—On claims not exceeding £5 these fees 
to remain af now. On claims exceeding £5 the present poundage to be 
paid up to £5, and on the balance half the present poundage be paid, 
with a proviso that in no case shall the plaint fee exceed lds. and the 
hearing fee £1. 

Maximum Costs In THE County Covurt.—Whilst I think the costs 
allowed to solicitors under the lower scale are too small, the costs under 


columns B and C of the higher scale often come out eo high that the | 


client unhesitatingly terms them outrageous, and vows that he will 
never go to law again. There is some ground for the client's resent- 
ment when, in failing in a claim of, say, £55, he finds that the 
defendant’s taxed costs amount to over £90, whilst his own costs 
approximate £50—over £140 in costs on a £55 claim! I think much 
can be said in favour of the proposal that there be fixed minimum 
amounts for costs of both sides, varying according to the particular 
ecale and column applicable. 

HEARING oF Counry Court AprBALs at THE Assizes.—It is sub- 
mitted that power should be conferred on the aesize courts in the great 
centres, such as Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, to 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction with the High Court in disposing of 
appeals from county courts within the respective areas of the assize 
courts. The expense entailed in taking appeals to London is often 
prohibitive to the poor litigant. When the total costs of both sides 
in an appeal on a £50 claim approximate £110, surely it cannot be 
denied that there is ground for complaint on the part of the uneuc 
cessful party. 

Ricut or AvDIENCE oF Soricirors 1x County Court ApPpgaLs.— 
With the object of further reducing the costs in appeals, much can 
be urged in favour of the proposal that the solicitor appearing as 
advocate at the trial in the county court should be given a right of 
audience on the hearing of the appeal. I certainly think this sug 
gestion is a good one, and that it should be adopted. Needless to say, 
the bulk of the costs in an appeal results from having to brief counsel. 
One would naturally think that the solicitor who has conducted the 
case in the county court, and is in possession of all the facts and 
arguments, is just the man who should appear on the hearing of the 
appeal. The privileges of the bar, as of all omers, are 6ubsidiary to 
the public interest, and must give way to the public interest. 

Special JuRiEs iN THE County Covurt.—I am in full accord with the 
proposal that power should be conferred the county courts to 
summon special juries as well as common juries. The recent extension 
of the jurisdiction of the county court demands this. It is just as 
important that a litigant in the county court should be able to cal] 
for a special jury as a litigant in the High Court. Common juries in 
the county court, as in the High Court, are, as a rule, too much im 
pressed with what the judge says for them to be of service against a 
weak judge. 

Mr. Pickstone (Bury, Lancs.) said he should be sorry if the county 
court judges had to change the®r lox alities as suggested. It was only 
after a county court judge had sat on the bench five years that he com- 
menced to be useful. By that time he acquired a knowledge of the 
local conditions, and of the class of people in the midst of whom he 
presided, and was thus far more capable of administering justice. His 
experience did not bear out the suggestion that in the lapse of time the 
judges showed favouritism; they might acquire confidence in a par 
ticular advocate, and that confidence never degenerated into favouritism 
There was no foundation for the figures Mr. Marsden had given as to 
bills of costs. Whatever else the Council had done for solicitors in the 
provinces, they had at any rate met the demands of the country as 
regarded the extending of the county court and the simplification of 
its procedure. 

Sir ALBert Rotrirt said the Bill of the Lord Chancellor was one they 
could not it contained almost everything they 
wanted. 
for the additional work so that the best men ‘might be secured. He 
was opposed to the clause in the Bill which gave power to the Lord 
Chancellor to direct that causes should be tried at other centres, which 
would result in an aggregation of the bar at such places, and the suitor 
would be deprived of the « hoice of engaging a solic itor as his advoc ate, 
and litigation would thereby be made costly. He hoped the meeting 
would pass a resolution approving the report of the Council. He would 
move ‘‘ That this meeting approves the report of the Council on the 
subject of county courts, and refers it to the Council for further 
consideration.” 

Mr. Ettett said he was entirely in sympathy with Sir Albert Rollit’s 
attitude, but they should recognise that they were under obligations to 


on 


well oppose bec ause 


| Seal of the R 


He hoped there would be an increase. of salary to the judges | 


coriscious favouritism on the part of a county court judge towarde | the 


Lord Chancellor, who had taken the view that the increase of 
county court jurisdiction must be accompanied by improvements if 
procedure, and his Bill was a very valuable one. He asked the meeting 
to leave the matter in the hands of the Council. Supposing the places 
at which the larger cases were tried were judiciously selected it might be 
for the convenience of the public and solicitors. He appealed to Sir 
Albert Rollit not to ask the meeting to pledge itself to any hard-and- 
fast course, and that the Council’s hands should be left unfettered to 
yet the Bill through in the best form possible to them. 

Mi (Hertford, member of the Council) said the Bill was 
an admirable one. It included everything for which those in favour 
of county courts had worked for years. He thought that clause 7 would 
require very careful consideration. It would be a pity to tie the hands 
of the Council, and the matter might safely be left in their hands. 

Mr. H. Vassacy (Bristol) thought they must not risk the Bull by 
opposing the clause entirely rhe Bill was bound to be an advantage 
to the profession 

Sir Atsertr Rouwir said he would withdraw his motion, but he wished 
to express his opinion that it would be a sacrifice of all the advantages 
of the Bill if they derogated from the principle of local jurisdiction, 
That was the object of the Bull. 


LONGMORE 


CLAIMANTS AS Hetrs at Law. 


Mr. G. E. Moser (Kendal) contributed a paper on this subject, which 
we hope to publish hereafter 
At the conclusion he moved ‘‘ That it is desirable in the interests of 


the public at large that the law as regards the custody of ancient 
parochial registers and other ancient documents should be amended, 
and that the fees for inspection of such registers should be revised ; 
and further, that better facilities should be given to heirs at law and 
next of kin of obtaining information as to real and personal estate 
lacking a claimant; and that the Law Society be requested to take the 
subject in hand and endeavour to pass some useful Act of Parliament 
d 


with these matters 


iling 

Mr. R. W. P. W. Puictimore (London) seconded the motion, and it 
Was carried 

Mr. J. A. Howarp Watson, F.R.G.S. (Liverpool) read a paper on 


His Majesty's COMMISSION oF THE PEACE, 


After discussing the history and significance of the office of magistrate 
and the modes of appointment and the qualification, the writer pro- 
ceeded :—In all cases the Lord Chancellor has the fullest powers of re 
moval of names from the Commission of the Peace, and though ustually 
this would be for an unquestion: bly adequate reason, such as insanity, 
coaviction, misconduct (not only in office but outside of it), bankruptcy, 
&c., he is not bound to give any reason, nor to give an opportunity to 
any person to oppose such removal; of late years it has been considered 


sufficient cause if a justice, without permission, or good grounds, 
neglects his duties. Indeed, only some few months ago occurred an 
instance of such stringent adherence to the Lord Chancellor's rule 


against maintaining merely nominal or ornamental justices in the Com- 
mission, that at Worcester a certain alderman was, in error, thus dis- 
missed from office for assumed inattention to his duties, and when the 
was discovered he had to be re-instated The object (of re 
moval) is accomplished either by Writ under the Great Seal, or by 
Writ of Supersedeas, in either case erasing the name; or by issue of a 
new Commission omitting the name. Accession to the office of sheriff 
vacates the office of justice during the sheriff's term of office. The 
demise of the Crown necessitates the appointment and issue of a new 
Commission the name of the Sovereign and under the Great 
ealm, but justices need not again take the oath (7 Geo. 
3, c. 9). Save for very minor proceedings, such as granting remands, 
two unpaid justices constitute the minimum quorum upon a hearing, 
but a stipendiary magistrate can exercise all the powers of any such 
two or more justices. In theory, every justice (subject to not being 
personally of ordinary 
case, but every justice is disqualified from hearing or helping to de 
s or may be “ interested. The extent 
and definition of interest often gives cause for divergence of 
opinion, and occasion for case law The fact that a justice thus in- 
terested has adjudicated on a case does not of itself invalidate the 
decision, though it is certainly a good ground for commencing High 
Court proceedings to re-open the case. The Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts, passed in 1842, 1848, and 1879, lay down the duties, powers and 
privileges of justices, both in and out of sessions, but to enter into a 
detailed or adequate discussion of these very comprehensive and ex 
cellent Acts would transgress the reasonable Lounds of this paper. Nor 
is it possible to enter fully into the multifarious powers with which a 
justice is invested whilst out of court, such as the power of ordering 
arrest, and, under the Lunacy Acts, of committing lunatics, &c. Suffice 
it to mention that they contain the pith of most of the cases likely to 
arise. Where justices exceed their powers of jurisdiction, they are 
amenable to the High Court writs of Certiorari and Prohibition (for 
acts of commission, or to ascertain the reasons for any given decision) 
and of Mandamus (for those of omission or refusal). The Review of 
Justices Decisions Act, 1872, is important, as empowering justices to 
embody their reasons, by swearing and sending up affidavit for use of 
the High Court, upon appeals. Again, Justices are subject to a civil 
suit, at the instance of an aggrieved party, on such grounds as lack, or 
excess, of jurisdiction, or partiality, bias, or other unreasonoble conduct 
in the discharge of their functions, On the other hand, they are 


mistake 


in new 


interested) may sit upon the hearing every 


termine any cause in which he 
such t 
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expressly protected from vexatious proceedings by various Acts of 
Parliament, notably the Justices Protection Act, 1848, and the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, 1893. so that a plaintiff can only succeed 
where he can prove malice, both in fact and in law—i.e., the absence 
of reasonable and probable cause ; likewise, the lac k or excess of juris 
diction, and further, the litigant must pursue any of the above writs 
or remedies within six months, and, in most cases, be prepared to 


show that substantial injustice had been caused. It is to be observed 
that justices, however, have no special privilege or licence to write 
and/or talk at random, but are on a par with ordinary folk in so doing, 
it their peril. Justices who have acted reasonably (however errone- 


ous! ire almost always entitled to be reimbursed their costs out of 
the « yunty o1 borough | ublic funds If justices t ike the initiative in 
taking tion, though they do so in their magisterial capacity, they 


must proceed at their « 


wn expense, and cannot use the county, 
borough as the « 


public legal officials 
Authority of Liverpool some three years ago proceeded on an 
information for criminal libel against the Liverpool Daily Post, and lost, 
Is a wood case on and illustration of this point 


ity, or 
86 may be The case where the 


Liv ensiny 


There are still several 


boroughs which do not possess their own Quarter Sessions; in such cases 
the county justices have jurisdiction concurrent with that of the borough 
ones, within such borough unless in those rare instances where it 
happens to be a county of itself Usually those cities and boroughs 
which possess their own Quarter Sessions have their own paid profes 
sional Recorder, who sits with a jury, save in rating, licensing, and 
othe aye ial ippeals, whilst the proceedings at county Quarter ses 
sions ar irried out by full bench of justices under the direction 
of a chairman (who is, in some few cases, as ini London, a paid and 
trained lawyer) and deputy chairman also sitting with a jury (with the 
exceptions above mentioned The main utility of these tribunals 
(which hold a court not less than four, and not more than six. times in 
one yea is to relieve the congestion of work at assizes. on the Crown 
sick thouwh it true ome few charges-——e.g. murdet are not within 
the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions, whilst in some other cases they 
possess special and, o ionally, exclusive juriadiction--e.g., in rat ny 
md affillation appeals The appointment of stipendiary magistrates is 
regulated by an Act of 1863 (now mainly incorporated in the Munic ipal 
Corporations Act, 1882 inv town or city of 25,000 inhabitants or 
more is, by the instrumentality of its council, entitled to petition the 


Crown, through the Home Secretary, to appoint a stipendiary, and 
the petition is invariably granted upon terms therein set forth, subject 


to the Home Secretary's ipproval the council has no power to nom nate 


the ippointee, but perhaps indirect pressure to this intent, by way of 
suggestion or recommendation, is generally brought to bear upon the 
right quarter In connection with the attack on the Lord Chancellor, 


with regard to hi alleged parti lity for Conservative candidates for 
the magistracy, made in April and May, 1911, by the Honourable Neil 


Primrose and others, a question was asked in the House of Commons 
of the Home Secretary by another member as to the cost of abolishing 
unpaid magistrates and substituting stipendiaries everywhere The 
reply was that, apart from the additional cost to the country, the pro- 
posed remedy was quite impracticable, for in many, if not most, 
especially rural) districts neither the amount nor the importance of 
the work would justify the step-—an answer with which everyone must 
ree . . With regard to the modern popular phrase “the great un 
paid e ipplied to m istrates, it 18 of Interest perhaps archai to 
recall that at one time, namely, from the reign of Richard If. and 
(nominally) until 1855, justices were not honorary but stipendiary, for 


they were entitled to draw the munificent salary of ** four shillir us by 
the day, for the time of sessions,’ though, of course, the statute 


authorising this day wage had long fallen into desuetude. One may 
conjecture that, whilst it remained in force, it insured the regular 
attendance of a very full Beuch, especially as there does not appear to 
have been any scale of fines for irregular, erratic, or unpunctual attend 


ince, nor for the perpetration of jests, or ohiter dicta 


A paper by Mr. Saxnprorp W 


was obliged to be taken as read 


Coe (Bristol) on the following subject 


Tue Maritime ConveNTIoNs 


The Maritime Conventions are chapters of a code which, in days 
to come, will be the one law for hipping throughout the world They 
are the commencement of an international code hey are an agree 


ment amongst the nations for the unification of the rules of law 
respecting collision and salvage. The international conferences which 
have settled the terms of the conventions have demonstrated that a 
universal law is possible hat is a great point 
however, done more than this 


The conferences have, 
Not on y have the two subjects of 


collision and salvage been dealt with, but others have been discussed 
with a view to further conventions being agreed upon Thus other 
chapters will presently be added to the international maritime code, and 
perhaps, now that the great work is fairly started, progress may be 


more rapid. It has required many years, first of informal discussion 
at conferences of the International Maritime Committee, and after 
wards of official debate at diplomatic conferences between dek gates of 
the Powers, to arrive at the present stage The most recent official 
diplomatic conference took place a year ago at Brussels, when there 
were present the delegates of twenty-four countries, including all the 


principal maritime nations At that conference the two conventions 
on collision and salvage were signed, and progress was made with the 
consideration of the drafts of two other conventions, one of which 
relates to the limitation of shipowners’ liability, and the other to mari- 
time mortgages and liens. The procedure adopted at the conferences j 


is that the conventions, when finally settled, are signed on behalf of 
the nations represented, subject to ratification by the various Govern- 
ments. Before ratification each country makes such changes in ite 
national law as may be necessary to bring it into accord with the inter- 
national rules contained in the conventions. The two conventions 
already signed are based almost entirely on British law; therefore 
the amendments which it is necessary to make in our law of merchant 
shipping to enable effect to be given to the conventions are very slight 
indeed. The Bill which was introduced into Parliament in May last 
consists of some half-dozen sections only. The principal change 
which the Bill proposes in our law of collision is as to the re regarding 
the division of the loss where damage is caused by the fault of both 
ships. From a remote period there has been a special rule in Admiralty 
different from the rule of common law. Where parties are both blame- 
worthy the principle of the common law would be to let the loss rest 
where it fell. The Admiralty rule, on the contrary, divides the total 
loss between those who contribute to it. For a long time there was a 
question whether the loss should be apportioned according to the degree 
of fault, but eventually it was settled that the loss should be divided 
equally, irrespective of which was the more to blame. Now it is pro- 
posed, in accordance with the terms of the international convention, 
that the liability shall be in proportion to the degree in which each ship 
was in fault, unless it is not possible to establish different degrees of 
fault, when the apportionment will be equal. Ihe present British rule 
of invariably dividing the loss equally is productive of anomalous and 
undesirable results, and the proposed adoption on this point of the 
Continental law seems to be generally regarded with favour. . . The 
Bill also proposes to make a slight alteration in the rules governing 
the recovery of damages for personal injuries, and to abolish certain 
statutory presumptions of fault at present attaching to breach of the 
regulations for preventing collisions Regarding salvage the changes 
will be unimportant, except on one point, as to which there is a general 
provision applying to both collision and salvage. This is that a mar 
time lien shall in general be limited in duration to two years. At 
present our law imposes no limit of time, and a lien may remain effec- 
tive even against a subsequent mortgage or purchaser for value without 
notice. This alteration also seems desirable. There is one article of 
the collision convention which has been specially dealt with. It is to 
the effect that the ship's liability for damage caused by collision shall 
attach where the collision is caused by the fault of a pilot compulsorily 
employed. Under British law there is at present an exemption from 
such liability. At the last international conference it was arranged 
that it should not be obligatory to give effect to this article until the 
international convention regarding the limitation of liability of ship- 
owners, which at present is only in draft, had been settled. Conse- 
quently the Maritime Conventions Bill contains no provision for the 
Amendment of the Merchant Shipping Act such as will be necessary 
to give effect to this particular article of the collision convention. 
It happens, however, that another chain of circumstances has been 
developing in the direction of the making of this alteration in our law. 
Another Parliamentary Bill, recently introduced, having for its object 
the remodelling of the whole of our pilotage laws, definitely proposes 
this change. It has been recommended time and again by Committees 
which have inquired into the question, and, on the whole, it seems not 
unlikely that effect may be given to this article of the collision con- 
vention without so long a delay as would be involved in waiting until 
the convention on shipowners’ liability has been signed. 


Position OF WomMmeN. 


Mr. Jacevrs, of Bristol, contributed a paper on ‘‘ Women, and the 
Unfair Position which they Occupy at the Present Time from a Legal 
Point of View, and a Few Suggestions as to Where the Law should be 
Altered or Extended,’ which we hope to print hereafter. 

Vores or THANKS. 

A number of votes of thanks were passed to those who had assisted 

in making the meeting a success. 
RecepTioN— THEATRE. 

Mr. Hy. Crewnson (ex-president (1910) of the Nottingham Society) 
and Mrs. Crewdson gave a reception at the Nottingham Castle Museum 
ind Art Gallery in the evening. A performance was also given at the 
Hippodrome, to which the members and the ladies accompanying them 
were invited by Mr. J. J. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. 

Excursions, &c. 

On Thursday there was an excursion by motor-cars to ‘ The 
Dukeries,"’ lunch being provided at Welbeck Abbey. The members 
were admitted to temporary membership of several clubs during the 
continuance of the visit to the city; golf courses were open to them, 
and they were permitted to view a number of manufactories. 


Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 


The annual meeting of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association was held 
on Wednesday at University College, Nottingham, Mr. Robt. Ellett, 
vice-chairman of the Board of Management, presiding. 

The annual report of the directors, which was received and adopted, 
stated that the association has now 4,006 members, of whom 1,271 are 
life and 2,735 annual subscribers. Seventy-three of the life members 
are also annual subscribers. Among the receipts are legacies of £1,000 
under the will of the late Sir John Hollams, in addition to his muni- 
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ficent gifts to the association in the past; £249 17s. 10d. under the 
will of the late Mary Ann Wighton; £90 under the Will of the late 
Mr. Charles Smith ; £100 under the will of the late Mr. Cedric Hough- 
ton; and a further £300 under the will of the late Mr. Robert George 
Abraham. Among the donations is included the sum of £105 received 
from the Bristol Law Society, being part of the surplus funds in con 
nection with the Law Society's meeting in that city last year. During 
the year 223 grants were made from the funds, amounting to £5,220. 
The sum of £175 was also paid to annuitants out of the income derived 
from the late Miss Ellen Reardon's be juest; £28 to the recipient of 
the *‘ Hollams Annuity No. 1"; £30 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams 
Annuity No. 2”’; £30 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams Annuity No 
3°’; £50 to the recipient af the ‘‘ Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887) ” - 
£36 16s. 8d. to the recipient of the ‘‘ Henry Morten Cotton Annuity ”’ : 
£30 to the recipient of the ‘* ¢ hristophe r Annuity’; and £30 to the 
recipients of the ‘‘ Humfrys Annuities.” The sum of £240 was also 
paid to pensioners from the ‘‘ Victoria Pension Fund”; £208 to 
annuitants under the Kinderley Trust; and five grants, amounting to 
£130, were made from the special relief fund connected with the “ Kin 
derley Trust."” Tho total relief granted during the year therefore 
amounted to £5,879 16s. 8d. This sum largely exceeded the income 
from annual subscriptions and dividends 


The Importance of Substituted Site 
Values. 


The Land Union have issued a letter. in which they say that ‘‘ So 


many cases of extraordinary low valuation are being brought to the 
notice of the Land Union that we thin it necessary to avain draw 
the attention of owners, their solicitors and agents, to section 2 (3) of 


the Finance Act, 1909-1910, by which owners of leaseholds, as well 
as freeholds, are entitled to make application (within three months 
after the original site value has been settled under the Act) for a 
substituted higher site value, as a protection against increment value 
duty, in all cases where the figures of a provisional valuation disclose 
a site value less than the site value at the date when the owne! pur 
chased it, if such purchase was within twenty years of 30th April, 
1909, or during his lifetime. Many holders of leaseholds are unde 
the impression that as they did not purchase, and never were the 
owners of the site itself, they cannot obtain a higher or a substituted 
site value. This is not so. Anyone with a taxable interest in the 
land th question can apply for and obtain ubstituted site value’ 
within three months of the settlement of the ‘original site value.’ 
A substituted (or increased) site value on quite a small property, which 
was brought to our notice recently, has, on the application of the 
owner, been increased by about 50 per cent. above the original site 
value fixed by the provisional valuation. Inasmuch as the increment 
tax has to be ascertained by comparing the value of the site when an 
occasion arises, with a substituted site value (if applied for and 
obtained), owners will see the enormous importance of applying for 


and insisting on these substituted sits ilues, which are to be based 


upon the prices they paid for their property in better times, before 
threatened legislation and the subsequent depression caused by the 
land taxe In the case referred to, on a leasehold property valued 
at about £700 only, the substituted (or increased) site value was applied 
for and obtained, and it will probably save the owner about £25 


increment duty, which otherwise he would have been obliged to pay 
on realization, even if he had sold at a loss. Your readers will under 
tand what this may mean in cases where the value of the property 
runs into thousands of pounds. The Land Union is dealing with the 
matter more exhaustively in a pamphlet now in the press, which can 
be shortly obtained on application to any branch of the Land Union 
or to Mr. C. H. Kenderdine, Secretary, the Land Union, St Stephen's 
House, Westminster.”’ 


L ‘ 
egal News. 
Appointment. 

Mi ( E ARNOULD, solicitor, of 10, New court, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, has been appointed by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa to be a commissioner for taking oaths for us« 
in all the provincial divisions of that Court, including Bloemfontein, 


Capetown, Natal, Orange Free State, Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, 
Transvaal, ete. 





General. 
It is announced that the following appointments of sheriffs have been 
made in Scotland, viz. Mr. J. Campbell Lorimer, K.C., Sheriff of Ayr- 


shire, to be Sheriff of the Sheriffdom of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, 
in the place of Mr. Donald Crawford, K.C., who has resigned. Mr. 
W. Lyon Mackenzie, advocate, to be Sheriff of Ayrshire. Mr. Edward 
B. Neish, advocate, Sheriff Substitute at Greenock, to be Sheriff Substi- 
tute at Dundee, in the place of Mr. J. Campbell Smith, advocate, who 
has resigned. Mr. John A, Welsh, advocate, to be Sheriff Substitute 
at Greenock. 


| It is officially announced in Dublin that Mr. Charles Andrew 

O'Conner, K.C., Solicitor-General in Ireland, has been appointéed 

Attorney-General in Ireland. 

Mr. Duke, K.C., M.P., who had, says the J'imes, been suffering 
from indisposition since the close of the Parliamentary session, js now 
at Harrogate. He is making good progress towards recovery. 

Chere are rumours, says the 7'imes, writing on the President's address 
at Nottingham, of a coming Government Bill on land transfer not based 
entirely on the report of the Royal Commission, but proceeding on 
bolder lines 

An evening paper, writing on the late Sir William Farrer, says 
he had a circle of friends, many of them eminent men, of whom he 
saw much in Upper Brook-street and at his charming Berkshire home, 
where the lovely garden was very dear to him He leaves Several 
married daughters and three bachelor sons, who live together in a 
pleasant house on the south side of St. James's square, next door ‘to 
the Junior Carlton. Sir William and some of his nearest relations 
formed a remarkable group of men who won titles and honours by 
distinction in their various careers His brother was created Baron 
Farrer; one brother-in-law was Sir Stafford Northcote, first Karl of 
iddesleigh; and another was created Baron Hobhouse, and his nephew 

"ord Northcote, first Governor-General of Australia. 

The following Commission days have been fixed for the Autumn 
assizes, namely Western Circuit (The Lord Chief Justice): Devizes, 
October 12: Dorchester, October 17; Wells, October 20; Bodmin, Octo 
ber 25: Exeter, October 28; Winchester, November 4; Bristol, Novem- 
ber 13. Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence will join the Lord Chief Justice 
‘ tol Midland Circuit (Mr. Justice Ridley): Aylesbury, Octo- 
ber 3; Bedford, October 16; Northampton, October 18; Leicester, 
October 23; Lincoln, October 26; Derby, October 31; Nottingham, 
No iber 6: Warwick, November 10; Birmingham, November 30-—~ 
Oxford Circuit (Mr. Justice Pickford): Reading, October 13; Oxford, 
October 19: Worcester, October 23; Gloucester, October 27; Monmouth, 
November 1; Hereford, November 6; Shrewsbury, November 9; Staf 
ford. November 13; Birmingham, November 30 


A remarkable example of legislation by reference’’ is, says the 
Times. furnished by the following notice in the London Gazette:— 

he Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907.—Ventnor Urban Dis- 
trict Council Notice is hereby given that the Local Government 
B vaard, by Order dated the 4th day of September, 1911, have dec lared, 
that on and after the 16th day of October, 1911, Part II., sections 34, 
55. 36. 37. 38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, and 49 comprised in Part IIl., 
‘ ions 52. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61. 62. 63, 64, 65, and‘67 
comprised in Part IV., Part VI., and Part X. of the above-named 
\ct shall be in force in the urban district of Ventnor, subject, as 
: sections 25. 27. 30, 35, 38, 59, and 76 of the said Act, to 
cert in conditions and adaptations set out in the schedule of the sail 
Order Dated this 14th day of September, 1911. WILLIAM l'ozER, 


Clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Ventnor.” 

Mr. W. H. Whitelock. the Registrar of the Birmingham County 
Court, writes to the 7imes to pomt out, with regard to the antiual 
returns of county court business, that ‘the county court is a machine 
for Hecting small undisputed debts from people who will not other 
wise pay them, as well as a tribunal for adjudicating on disputed mat 
te d that 95 per cen of the actions entered come under the former 
head. The annual returns, of course, include both these classes in’ one 
total. When the relative proportions of the two are borne m mind 
it lear that it would be quite unsound to deduce from the reduction 


f 2 per cent. shewn in the number of judgments entered last year a 
decline in the popularity of the court as a tribunal. No doubt you 
are right in assigning it to a decrease in the practice of giving long 
credit to working men. Everyone familiar with the working of these 
urts knows that the industrial credit trade has been for some years 
nable limits, and will concur in considering its 


push d beyond all rea 
curtailment a very healthy sign.” 

Before the Bradford stipendiary magistrate, Mr. H. W. W. Wilber 
force. this week, says the J'imes, the landlord of the White Hart was 
’ nts during prohibited hours. Two other 
men were summoned for being on the premises. A bond fide traveller 
hed purchased drink for himself and two friends who were not bond 
fide travellers, and at the first hearing the magistrate observed that if 
the man who purchased the drinks was a bond fide traveller there was 
no offer against the Licensing Act. In giving judgment the magis 
trate said it was remarkable that, although the Act in question had 
been in force for forty years, the important points raised in the present 
case should never have been dealt with in a reported decision until 
last year. It was not easy to see why the privileges of a bond fide 
traveller should extend beyond his own personal needs, but on the face 
of the English law there is no restriction to prevent such a traveller 
obtaining drink for his friends. The magistrate quoted the case of 
Jones v. Jones, which arose out of facts similar to the present, case, 
ind in which a conviction was unsuccessfully app aled against. it 
was the duty of the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction not to criticize 
the decision of the High Court, but to follow them, ind as the facts 
in the present case were identical with the facts in the case of Jones 
vy. Jones, the only course open to him was to declare that the law had 
been broken. The summons against the landlord was dismissed, “jt 
being agreed that he used reasonable care to ascertain that the others 
were bond fide travellers. The other two defendants were ordered ‘to 


summoned for selling intox1 


] pay the cost of the summons. 
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Rorat Navat Cottece, Ossorne.—For information relating to the 
entry of Cadets, Parents and Guardians should write for ‘“* How to 
Become a Naval Officer”’ (with an introduction by Admiral the Hon. 
Sir FE. R. Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G.), containing an illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—Gieve, Matthews, & Seagrove, 65, South Molton-street, Brook- 
street, London, W. [Apvrt.] 








The Property Mart. 


Forthcoming Auction Sales. 


Oct. 5.— Mesers. H. BE. Fosraer & Cranvienn, at the Mart, at 2: Revereionary 
Interest, Reversions, Annui ies, Debentures, &c. (see advertisement, back page, th s 
woek). 

Oct. 5.—Messra. Stimson & Sows, at the Mart, at 2: Freehold Ground Rents (see 
4 ore back page, this week). 

~Viesars. Eowrn Fox, Bourrietn, Buanarrs, & Bappsrey, at the Mart, at 2 
Modern ‘building (nce advertisement, back page, this week). 

Oct. 13.—Mesars. Eowtw Fvawe & Sons, at the Marf,at 2: Freehold Ground Rent 

eco advertisement, back page, chis week). 





Winding-up Notices. 
London Gaszette,—FRIDAY, Sept. 22, 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Limitep 1m Cmancerey. 


Buswey AigatnH Brick AND Tite Co, Lto—Petn for winding up, presented Jaty 14 
directed to be heard Oct 17. Harris & Co, 55, Lincoln's inn flelds, solors for the 
petnr. Novice of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 o'clock in 
the afternoon of Oct 16. 

Cobo Co, Ltp—Petn for winding up, presented Sept 11, directed to be heard Oct 17 
Robert Carter, 62, Cheapside, fr W. D. Peskett, Brighton, solor for the petor 
Notice of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 o clock in the 
afternoon of Oct 16, 

Haste & Browns, Ltp—Creditors are required, on or before Ovt 7, to send their nam-s 
and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, ts» R bert Hilditch 
1, East parade, Leeds, liquidator 

Jousra SHaw & Co, Ltp—Credit ws are required, on or befo-e Oct 4, to send thetr 
namesand aldresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to James John 
Finlayson, %, Railway at, Huddersfie'd, li juidator. 

LACY AND 80N, LtD—Prtn for winding up, presente Sept 18, directed to be heard a 
the Town Hal!, Great Grimsby, ct 11, at 10°30 Woolfe, Waby's Chambers, Cleeth rp: 
rd, Great Grim by, solor for the petnr. Notice of appearing must reach the above 
not later than 6 o'clock in the afternoon of O-t 10 

BAMUEL NICHOLL AND ®oNS, LTD-Creditors are required, on or before Oct 9, to send 
their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Crarles 
Edward Lewis, 3, King st, Rochdal J. Bright Clegg, Rochdale, solor for the 
liquidators 

STRAITS SYNDICATE, Lrp (IN VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION)—Creditors are requir d, on o 
b fore Oct 24, to send treir names and addresses, and the particulars of th ir debt 
or claims, to Arthur Edward Dav.s, |, St. Swithio's In, liquidator 

WILKIBson TAC Co, Lap (in LiguipAaTiIon)—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 
1, to send theirnames and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to 
8. W. Runtz liquidator 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
Limitep tw Caanoeray. 
London Gazette.—TUESDAY, Sept 26. 


ALL SPEED GRAR SYNDICATE, Lt D—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 31, to send their 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to George Henry 
Alexander, Doe st, Hirmingham sKobbins, solor for the liquidator 

ANGLO-FoRKIGN INVESTMENT AGENCY LTD.—Petn for winding-up presented Sept 13 
directed to be heard ‘ict 17 Jarvis, slor for the petur. Notice of “pbe aring must reach 
the above named not later than six ociock in the afternoon of Oct 16 

Fora grey AND GRimesy CHALK, LIME AND Wuitine Co Lrtp —-Creditors are required, on 
vr before Nov 13, to send their names and wo esses ani the parciculiors of their debts 
or ciaims, to Ernest Benjamin Chapmw, 67, Victoria st Great Grimby Wiikin & 
Chapman, Great Grimsby, solors for lig uidator. 

Gragp INSURANCE Co, Lrp.—Petn for winting-up, presented S+pt 8, directed to be 
heard Oct 17 Tatham & Lousada, 16, Old Broad st, , solors forthe Petne Notice of 
appearing must reach the above bamed nut later than six o clock in the afternoon if 
Oct 16. 

Hows ELRcrTRICAL ENGINEERING Co, Ltp—Credit ws are required, on or before Oct 11 
to send their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to 
Arthur Thraves, Fowler's bidgs, 7, Victoria st, Liverpool. Martin, Liverpool, solors 
for the liquidator. 

HvUTtTovrT TOWN PLANNING S¥YNDICATR, LtD—Creditors are required, on or b-fore Nov 4 
to send their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to Eric 
Lofting, Spencer House, South pl, liquidator. 

NSWFOUNDLAND OIL (PARENT) DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE, LTD—Petn for windi ig-up 
presented Sept 5, directed to be heard Oct 17 Jarvis, solor for the petnr Notice of 
appearing must reach the above named not Jater than six o'clock in the aftern on of 
Oct 16 





Resolutions for Winding-up Voluntarily. 
London Gazette.—Frivay, Sept. 22 


LIVERPOOL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT SYNDICATE, LTD 
8: RAITS SYNDICATE, LTD. 

WIRRAL COLLIERY Co, LTD. 

8B. D. HALL AND Co, Lrp, 

CLAUGHTON-KOAD SKATING RINK Co, Lrp. 
Koreamyn (TRANSVAAL), Lp. 

BENN Baos, (OVERSEAS), Ltp 

ARUNDEL Pass, Lrp. 

Cc, 8. Options, Lrp. 

Joun Roseman, LTp. 

WELLER-PARKER TEETH MANUFACTURING Co, LTD, 
MACCREDIE AND Co, Lrv, 


Sept. 30, rott. — 


London Gazette.—TUESDAY, Sept. 26. 


REED AND BrTTos, Lrp. 

THOMSON, SHAW & (0, LTD. 

RENO ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS AND Converors, Ltp, 

Dipeer, Ltp. 

tON, LTD 

NEWFOUNDLAND OFF (PARENT) DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE, LTD. 
SEA VIEW RoLLER RINK Co, LTD, 

C.A.8, SYNDICATE LTD. 





Creditors’ Notices. 
Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35 


Last Day or Criatm. 
London Gazette.—FRiDAY, Sept 22. 


ApRrey, Joun, Tonbridge Oct 31 Harris, Tonbridge 

ADLER, The Very Rev Dr UERMANN, Calef Rabbi,22, Finsbury sq Nov 1 Adler 
& Perowne, Copthall av 

ALEXANDER, Rosert, Wimb'edon Oct31 Batesons & Co, Liverpool 

BARNITT, Faancts, Worcester Oct 23 Wilson, Liverpool 

est, Mrs. Epitn Mary, Colwyn Bay, Denbigh Oct 14 Stott & Son, Rochdale 

BinketT, ERNesT, Maldon, Eseex, Licensed Victualler Nov 10 Crick & Freeman, 
Maldon 

BRooK, ADELAIDE, Barkisland, nr Halifax Oct 21 Storey & Co, Halifax 

Brook, WILLIAM, Stainiand, ne Halifax, Surgeon Oct 21 Storey & Co, Halifax 

CARTER, JouN, Ulverston, Lancaster Nov 15 Crosby & Hodson, Fleetwood 

CHANDLER, ABEL, Trowbridge Oct 1 Mann & Co, Trowbridge 

CHRYSTIE, MARY, Great Bookham, Surrey Oct 20 Dimond & Son, W elbeck st 

Corres, REBECCA, Maldon, Essex Noviv Crick & Freeman, Maldon 

Oross, EMILY JANE, Exstbourne Oct 14 Broadbent & Heelis, Boulton 

Crump, ISapeL, Hull, Feather Dyer Nov 1 Locking & Co, Hall 

DAMEN, OSWALD JoSkPH, Freshtield,Lancaster Oct 20 Gard & Co, Gresham bidgs 

Ditnor, JAMes, Nonington, Kent, Miller Novl Mowll & Mewl!, Dover 

Dopp, WILLIAM GABRIEL COOK, Stanford le Hope, Essex Oct 31 Anderson, Temple 
chmbrs 

Ger, SAMUEL Jones, M D, 
Ber nets at 

GRVERS, MATHILDE JoSePHINE CATHERINE DoroTake, Anvers, Belgiam Oct 22 Jones 
& Co. St Mary axe 

GUEST, AMELIA, Weston super Mare Nov 14 Dickinson & Sons, Weston super Mare 

HALLOWES, KICHARD COLEMAN, Liacoin Oct 2l Toynbee & C>, Lincoln 

HakuIs, ANNA MARIA, ¢ = Oct 21 Stephens, Card.if 

ry Georer, Beadford, Joiner Oct 2 Bo ton, Bradford 

JENKINSON, JoSEPa, She ‘ifte ld, Painter Oct 31 Branson & Son, Sheffield 

LANE, HENRY CHARLES, Jermyn st Nov 15 Taylor & Tayl .r, New Broad st 

Lona, WILLIAM KELLIoTT, Woodnesb rough, Kent, Farmer Oct 31 Maylam, Canter- 
bury 

LoTr, RANDOLPH ALFRED, Teddington, Middlesex Oct 7 Herbert-Burns, Bodford row 

LOWEN, ELLEN MATILDA, East Blitchington, nr Seafo-d, Sussex «ct lO Beufori & 
Wellsted, seaford 

Monro, Ropert, Torquay Oct 2) Hooper & Wollen, Torquiy 

QUIRKE, MICHAEL, Aston, Warwick Oct 25 Gateley & sons, Birmiagham 

SAVAGE, JomN, Chelteohium, Carver Oct 21 Heath & Eckersall, Coe!ten‘am 

SHEPARD, EMILY MILLICENT, Waterloo, nr Liverpool Oct ly Smith & Son, Liver- 


F RC P, Stanhope pl, Hyde pk Oct 31 Baileys & Co, 


001 

Sourrer, Perer WILLIAM, Secondi, British West Africa, Engineer Nov 25 Jones & 
Co, 8t Mary Axe 

STOKES, JANE LovISA, Bournemouth Oct 24 Trevanion & Co, Poole 

LELFORD, HANNAH, Kearsley, Lancs Oct 31 Cvope, Bolton 

TRW, AMELIA, Westmoreland rd, Walworth Oct 31 Baileys « Co, Be ners st 

Tuompson, Jonn, King’s Lynn, Norfolk Oct Sl Coulton & Son, King’s Lyon 

VaLpy, KATHERINE Waup luyrza, Upper Gloucester pl Nov 3 Halse & Co Cheapside 

WHITAKER, HakoLD DEAN, Haslingden, Lancs, Mill Manager Uct 20 Whitaker & Co, 
Haslingden 

WILsoN, WILLIAM, Stockton on Tees, General Dealer Nov 4 Archer & Co, Stockton on 
Tees 

London Gazette.—Tursoay, Sept 26. 


' 
ALpRiI- ae, EMMA BARKER, Leave den, Woodside, Watford, Herts Oct 31 Sedgwick 
& Co, Watford 


THOMAS AGRXANDER, Bournemonth Nov6é Read & Eastwood, Blackburn 


ASPDEN, 
Barrow, Geonas, Newmarket, Veterinary Surgeon Oct Zl Rogers & Russell, New- 
market 


BAYLY, EMILY JANE, Bedford Oct 2% Bolton, Letchworth, Herts 
BAZLEY, GARDNER ORBASTIAN, Hatherop Castle, nc Fairford, Gios Nov 25 D.venport 
& Uo, Chancery in 
BROADBENT, ANN, Penistone, Yorks Nov 26 Dransfieid & Hodgkinson, Penistone, nr 
Sicth id 
BUTLER, C 1ARLES, Reading Oct 23 Martin & Martin, Reading 
C\RLYLL, STYPHEN Gages, Hinover ter, Regeat's Park Nov 11 Hepburn & Co, 
Bird in Hand ct, Cheapside 
CAUNTER, WILLIAM GONG, Exeter Oct 30 Jermain & Thomas, Ex-ter 
CeELY, JULIA [saBeL, Treganter rd, Souta Kensington Oct 28) «hurton, Joh. st, 
Bedford row 
CHARLEVILLE, The Rt Hon BMrty Frances Countess of, Chic'sester Nov 1L Davenport 
& Uo, Chaacery lu 
CLARKE, JOHN JAMES UNWIN, Philbeach gdoas O.t 3! Hazhes, E 'gware rd 
CLARKE, Rosa Emtuy, Leanington O:-t 25 Pettiver & Peark +s, Co.ieze Hill 
CLEAVER, LUCY, Byfield, Northa epton Occ 31 Pellatt & Pellatt, banbury, Oron 
CLIssotp, EDWARD Mortimer, Cheltenham Nov 25 Daveuport & Co, Cnancery In 
DEAKIN, ELEANOR, Wormh tl, Derby Nov 3 Heath & Sons, Manchester 
DonaLp, THoM\s, Liverpool O +7 Berry & Co, Liverpo #l 
FooRD, HEReERT Holgate, York, Es ate Agent Oct2 Luc 8 & Waster, Yorks 
FORSTER. MARY ANN, Covent Garden Oct 31 Smelt, Lan:cas-er pl 
FRENCH, DAVID, Crutched-friars, Cork Merchant Oct 3t Freuch, Ceutched-feiars 
Hatten, MARTHA, Halifax Oct 17 Dey, Hal.fax 
HAND, ELIZA, Macclestield Novi Lee & Co, Manchester 
HAWKINS, Henny ALFRED, Highbary, Drapery Manager Oct 31 
Moorgate 
Hopes, JAMES, Bury, Lancs, Oct 23 Bertwistle, Bury 
HoLpswortH, JoHN, Menston Asylum, Yorks Oct 1 Nei!l & Dawson, ridford 
HOMBERGER, LUDWIG, Compayne gins, West Hampstead, Wine Merchant Nov 15 Nor- 
don & Deury, Moorgate st 
KING, KATHERINe, Biraengham Novi King & Mills, Birmingham 
KIRKMAN, WILLIAM WkiI@HT, Manehester, Solicitor Oct 31 Taylor & Co, Manches‘er 
Lyvon, ELiz ees, Jarrow, Vurham Oct 25 St bo & Livingston, Jarrow on Tyne 
OLDER, ANN, Burgess Hill, Sussex, Baker Uct 31 Maynard & Smith, Burgess Hill 
| PaYToN, BREN, Reading, Carpenter Oct 23 Martin & Martin, Reading 
KoTod, & MILY WASON, St George’srd Novil3 Ste. ens & Drayton, Queen Victoria st 
} SHoRT, THOMAS, Ilfracombe Uct 29 Rowe & Warren, Iifraccmbe 


Ho ld nott, 
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STRETTON, ANNE, Derby Oct 25 Briggs, Derb ; 

STUBBS, ANNIE ELLEN HASLAM, Liverpool Oct 26 Balshaws, Bolton pl, Conduit st “ 
ruses, JonN EDWIN, Bolton, Draper Oct 26 Ralshaw, Bolton | WILLIS, ANN, Bolton Oct 26 
SWALLOW, MARY HASLAM, Halifax Oct 31 Dickons & Aked, Halifax 

VIGNOLES, Hon\EMILY JULIA CHARLOTTE, Chester ter, Eaton eq Oct 6 Richards & Parker | tenham 


Warwick st, Regent st 


Bankruptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—Frivay, Sept. 22. 


RECEIVING ORDERS. 


ALLex, Herwox, Bulwell, Nottingham, Joiner Notting 
ham Pet Sept 19 OrdS pt 19 

Bevay, Tuomas, Pontardulais, Glam, Greengrocer Swan- 
tea Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 

Baicurwett, Caartzs Percy, East Shen, Surrey, 
Solicitors’ Clerk Wandsworth Pet Sept 20 Ord 


Sept 20 

Broomaact, Fraxcis Eaxest, Dowlais, Glam, Hardware 
Merchant Pembroke Dock Pet Sept 1s Ord Sept 18 

Burrorp, Ganxest E, Glengall mews, Old Kent rd High 
Court Pet Aug 4 Ord Sept 1s 

Bursert, Grosor, Paignton, Devon, Builder 
Pet July 19 Ord Sept 19 

Cave, Reatwatp Atraerp, Oakworth, near 
Farmer Bradford Pet Fept 18 Ord Sept 1s 

Conrpiz, James Metvix, Bradfoid, Draper Bradford Pet 
Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Crautcu, Ricnargp, Emsworth, Sussex Brighton 
20 Ord Sept 20 

Daninetr, Cnaaitrs, Crewe, Hairdresser 
Sept 18 Ord Scpt 18 

Deino, Tut Baron ve BSovsa Sepastian 


Plymouth 
Keighley, 


Pet Sept 
Nantwich Pet 


CLEMFNTIN®, 


Manchester, Company Director High Court Pet Sept 
18 Ord Sept 18 
Emmett, Ricnarp, City rd, Builder High Court Pet Aug 


12 Pet Sept 20 

Hicaixsortom, J B, Heaton Mersey, Lancs, Shipping Clerk 
stockport Pet Aug4 Ord Sept 19 

Hvasarp, Toomas Herseat, Farnborough, Kent, Builder 
Croydon Pet Ju'y 17 Ord Sept 16 

Jones, Frep, Bedford row, Solicitor 
May 9 Ord Sept 16 

Kenpa.t, Joun Raven, Workington, Pawnbroker's Sales- 
man Cockermouth Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Kewwy, James, Liverpool, General Broker 
Aug 28 Ord Fept 20 

Lampert, Geornoe Jons, Muswell rise, Muswell 
Dentist High Court Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Simms, Hargay, Eastmeon, Petersfield, Hants, Grocer Ports- 

mouth Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 

Suitu, Tuomas, Aston Manor, Warwick, Butcher Birming- 
ham Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Buiru, WittiAmM Honayen, Harrogate, Joiner 


High Court Pet 


Hill, 


Sept 18 Ord Sept 15 
Spexcer, Samugt, Croydon Croydon Pet July 8 Ord 
Sept 16 


Stixcucomse, ALpeRt, Pont ycymmer, Glam, Bey Merchant 
Cardiff Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 
Taycor, Joun Waicut, Liverpool, Baker Liverpool Pet 


Sept 7 Ord Sept 19 
Terry, Wituram Fowarp Hearertr. Melrose av, Crickle 
wood, Actor High Court Pet Sept16 Ord sept 16 


Vixce, Grorcr Tuomas, Lymington, Hants, Gycle Agent 
Soutbampton Pet Sept 6 Ord Sept 18 

Warrs, Wiitiam Henry, and Gronoe Seavioun Warts, 
Bournemouth, Nurserymen Poole 
Sept 20 

Weosster, Jonx, Chesterfield, 
Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 

Weis, Reciwatp Fainrax, Sloane st, 
Court Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 

WitiiaMa, Jonny, Trealaw, Glam, Collier 
Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 

Woop, Jxasz, Chester le Street, 
Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 

Woop, Tuomas, Willaston, Nantwich, 
wich Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 


Derby, Baker Chesterfield 


Sculptor High 
Pontypridd Pet 
Durham Du:ham Pet 


Contractor Nant- 


FIRST MEETINGS. 
Baansow, Fraaxvx James, Coventry, Licensed Victualler 
Oct 2at 11.30 Off Rec, 8, High st, Coventry 


Pet Sept 20 Ord | 


Liverpool Pet | 


York Pet | 
| Taytor, Joux Waraart, Liverpool, Baker 





lw ASSE, GEORGIANA MARIANNE, St Leonards on Sea, Sussex 


| YEOMAN, SAMUEL, York Nov 1l 





Bursovey, Freperick, Pendleton, Lancs, Plumber Sept 30 
at 11 Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Braowsparpor, Cuagies Henry, St John’s Chapel, Durham 
Hotel Proprietor Oct 4at2.45 Off Rec, 3, Manor pl, 
Sunderland 

Burvorp, Eaxest E, Glengall mews, Old Kent rd 
at 1 Bankruptcy bldge, Carey st 

Bure, Georor, Paigton, Devon, Builder 
the Gerston Hotel. Paigoton 

Cave, Reatwacp Atraep, Oakworth, near Keighley, Farmer 
Sept 30 at 11.30 Off Rec, 12, Duke st, Bradford 

Danrnetrt, Cuartzs, Crewe, Hairdresser Oct 2 at 12.15 
Off Rec, King st, Newcastle, Staffs 

Derao, Take Baron ve Sousa Senastian Cuementine, Man 
chester, Company Director Oct 2 at 12 Bankruptcy 
bldgs, Carey st 

Dover, Joun Grorar, Darlington, 
at 11.30 Off Rec, Court chmbrs, 
brough 

Emmett, Ricnarp, City rd, Builder 
ruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Gasnorr, Witttam Jous Kay, 
at 11.30 Off Rec, Byrom at, 

Goopatt, Jous Tresrieip, and 
Reigate, Tailors Oct 2 at 11.30 182, 
minster Bridge rd 

Hicaies, Cectt, Bradford, Confectioner 
Rec, 12, Duke st, Bradford 

Houimay, Tuomas, Horwood, Devon, 
12.30 94, High st, Barnstap'e 

Jones, Faep, Bedford row, Solicitor 
ruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Lampert, Grorake Jous, Muswell rise, Muswell hill, 
tist Oct 4sat12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Macxistoss, James Wavou, Park villas, Winchmore hill, 
Middlesex, Builder Oct 2at3 14, Bedford row 

Morratt, Joun Georor, Wantage, Berks, Farmer 
30 at12 1, 8t Aldates, Oxford 

Nowne, Wititam Atpeet, Cirrvrorp Wosxacori, and 
Heepert Henay Lewis, Watford, Herte, Clothiers, 
Oct 2at12 14, Bedford row 


Oct 2 


Oct 2 at 2.15 


Engine Filter Sept 30 
Albert rd, Middles- 


Oct 2 at 11 Bank 
Manchester, Joiner Sept 30 
Manchester 

Jous Petauamu Goopvatt, 
York rd, West 
Sept 30at 11 Off 
Farmer Oct 3 at 
Oct4at1l Bank 


Den 


Sept 


Pars, Cecit Bevis, Emsworth, Sussex Sept 30 at 11.30 
Off Rec. 12a, Marlborough pl, Brighton 
Pivaen, Sipyey Wacter, Baogor, Masic Dealer Oct 3 at 


lz Crypt chmbrs, Eastgate row, Chester 

Prater, Evian Hottasp, Liacoin, Licensed Victualler 
Oct 3at 12 Off Ree, 10, Bank «t, Lincoln 

Swira, Witttam Hoansr, Harrogate, Joiner Oct 2 at 3 
Off Rec, The Red House, Duncombe pl, York 

Svucpem, Eprrn Mary, Rotherham Oct 4 at 12 
Figtree In, Sheffield 


Off Ree, 


Oct 3atilz2 Off 
Rec, 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 

Teany, Wittiam Epwaro Herarenr, Melrose av, Crickle 
wood, Actor Oct3at1 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Tuomrson, Groner, Hale, Cheshire Sept 30 at lz Off Rec, 
Byrom st, Manchester 

Vince, Grorce Tuomas, Lymington, Hants 
Oct 2 at 12,30 Off Kec, Midland Bank chinbrs, 
Southampton 

Wensrer, Joun, Chesterfield, Derby, Baker Oct 2 at 11.30 
Off Ree, 5, Victoria bidgs, London rd, Derby 

Weis, Reainacp Faturax, Sloane st, 
12 Bankruptey bldgs, Carey st 

Westagav, Evwanrp Eanest, Sutton, St Helens, Lancs, 
Barman Oct 3 at 11 Off Rec, 45, Victoria st, Liver 
pool 

Wuee ces, Ricnarp, Cardiff, Haulage Contractor 
3 117, 8t Mary st, Cardiff 

Witttams, Joux, Trealaw, Glam, Collier Oct 2 at 11.15 
Off Ree, St Catherine’s chmbrs, St Catherine st, Ponty- 
pridd 


Cycle Agent 
High st, 


ADJU DICATIONS. 
Attrs, Heamow, Bulwell, Nottingham, Joiner 
ham Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 
Axcotr, Tuomas Eaxest, Worcester, Butcher 
Pet Sept 2 Ord Sept 18 


Notting- 


Worcester 


| Wricut, FREDERICK, Cheltenham, Cigar Merchant Oct 31 


Sculptor Oct 3 at | 


Oct 2at | 


Nov 4 Capron &Co, Saville 
talshaws, Bolton 


Ticehurst & Co, Chel. 


Turner, York 


Bevax, Tuomas, Pontardulais, Glam, Greengrocer Swan- 
sem Pet Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 

Batourwett, Cuartas Percy, East Shen, Furrey, 
Nolicitor’s Clerk Wandsworth Pet Sept 20 Ond 
Sept 20 

Bro Hat Francis Eanest, Haverfordwest, Hardware 
Merchant Pembroke Dock Pet Sep* 18 Ord Sept 18 

Cave, Reousatp Anvarp, Oakworth, or Kéighley, Farmer 
Bradford Pet Sept 18 Ord Se 

Convis, James Mecvi», Bradford, awe Bradford Pet 
Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 


Craurcu, Ricuagp, Em-worth, Sussex Brighton Pet 
Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Cuanies, Daninetr, Crewe, Hairdresser Nantwich Pet 
Sept 18 Ord Bept 18 

Deino, tue Basow pe Bovsa Senastian Cirwentixe, 


Manchester High Court Pet Septi8 Ord Se 
Howr, Kuity Many, Guildford st, Russell sq High Court 
Pet July 29 Ord Sept 20 
Husearnp, Tuomas Heanerr, Kent 
Builder ony Pet July 17 


Farnb rough, 
Ord Sept 2u 


Kespact, Jous Ravew, Workington, Cumberland, Pawn- 
broker’s Saleeman Cockermouth Pet Sept 20 Ord 
Sept 20 

Lament, Grorar Joux, Muswell rise, Muswell Hill, 
— High Court Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Maw, Tuomas Covutvary, Forest Gate. Kesex, Lime 
Merchant High Court Pet Sept4 Ord 2 

Moses, Puitir, High Street, Whitechapel, lor High 
Court Pet Aug 23 Ord Sept 20 

Nowse, Wiitiam Acneat, OLirvoap Wowsxacort and 
Heevext Hewry Lewis, Watford, Herts, Clothiers 
St Albans Pet Aug8 Ord Sept 16 


Pare, Cectt Bevis, Emsworth, Sussex Brighton Pet July 


19 Ord Sept 20 

Ricnarps, Wittiam Litsox, Braunton, Devon, Lodging 
Hovse Keeper Barnstaple Pet Aug 28 Ordreps 18 

Suirn, Gorvow and Faerpertce Hervear yy Epsom, 
Builders Croydon Pet July 19 Ord Sept 16 

Suirn, Thomas, Aston Manor, Warwick, Butcher Birm- 
ingham Pet Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

Surrn, Wrettam’' Horner, Harrogate, Joiner York Pet 
Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 

“rences, Samuat, Croydon Croydon Pet July 8 Ord 
Sept 20 

Srixcucomer, ALaget, Pontycymmer, Glam, Hay Merchant 
Cardiff Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 

Texay, WitttAM Epwaa» Heavert, Melrose av, Criekler 
wood, Actor High Court Pet Sept 16 Ord Hept 1 

Weustrer, Joann, Chesterfield, Derby, Baker Uhenerfeld 
Pet Sept 18 Ord S-pt 18 

Wii.iame, Jou, Trealaw, Glam, Collier Pontypridd Pet 


Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 
Woop, Jessie, Chester le Street, Durham Durham Pet 
Sept 19 Ord Sept 19 


ADJUDICATION ANNULLED. 


Watmsiey, Cromweit, St Annes on the Sea, Lancs, Draper 
Preston Adj.ud Feb 22, 191l Annul July 25, 191 


RECEIVING ORDERS. 


London Gazette.—TURSDAY, Sept 26. 


| ALSor. URIAH HENRY, Knowle, Bristol, House Furntsher 
Bristol Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 
BELL, JonN, New Mills, Derby, Estate Agent Manchester 


Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 
BREWER, WILLIAM FRANK, Winton, B. urnemouth, Builder 
Poole Pet Sept 9 Ord Sept 21 
| EVANS, Refs, Ammanford, Carmarthen, Labourer 
marthen Pet Septz2 Ord Sept 22 
| FLINT, WILLIAM FRANCIS, Kingston upon Hall, Electrical 
Engincer Kingston upon Hull Pet 8e,t 21 Ord sept 
2] 
GipsoN, GRORGE 
Victualler Hanley 


Car- 


Hanley, Licensed 
Oud Bept v2 


WILLIAM Henry, 
Pet Sept 22 








THE LICENSES INSURANCE CORPORATION AND GUARANTEE 
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ee applicatioa. 


or Mortgages of Licemsed Property, Settied by Counsel, will be seat 
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@uivyitus, Hewny, Mardley cres, Earl's Court, Grocer 
High Court Pet Aug 25 Ord Sept 22 
HELLINGS, EDWARD and ARTHUR EDWARD SOMERVILLE 


HELLINGS, Nicholas In, Bill Brokers High Court Pet 


Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

HiLToN, Rowert, Whitney Theatre, Strand, Playwright 
High Court Pet July 18 Ord Sept 22 

Hoorgr. F A, The Dover Cast'e Hotel, 
Bridge rd, Publican High Court Pet Aug 22 
Sept 22 

MacKay, James J, West Hampstead, Manager 
Court Pet Aug 25 Ord Sept 20 

MANSELL, E, Edgware rd, Avusement Caterer 

* Court Pet Aug 32 Ord Sept 2) 

MAPLEs, Georoe WILLIAM, Kingston upon Hull, Painter 
Kingston upon Hull Pet Sept’? Ord Sept 22 

MSLUOR, Levi, Tideswel!, Derby, Uraper Derby Pet Sept 
20 Ord Sept 20 

Moxris, Hoon WILttaM, and Jon 
LoW, Margate, Jewellers Canterbury 
Ord Sept 23 

Newey, Hersert Epward, Birminghim 
Meker Birmingham Pet Sept 2! 

RUTLIDGR, CHARLES, Douglas rd, Csnonbury 
Pet Auc 16 Ord Sept 21 

SENNRETT, FRANK, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Sail Manufactarer 
Kings Lynn Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

SULLIVAB, THomMAs, Swansea, HairJresser Pet 
Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

VAN. DER LINDE, NATHAN, Centra! Meat Market, Smith 
field, Meat Salesman Liigh Court Pet Aug 3) Ord 
Sept 21 

WALMSLEY, Gronos, Halifax, Greengrocer 
Bept 9 Ord Sept 22 

WHITOOMB, BERESFORD 


Westminater 
Ord 


High 
High 


HERBERT VANKTE 
Pet Aug 31 


Camera Bellows 
Ord Sept 2! 
High Court 


Swansea 


Halifax Pet 
Wuite, Portelown rd, Maida 
Vale, Actor High Court Pet Sept 23 O.d Sep" 23 
Woop, Henry, Barrow in Furness, Driller Barrow in 

Furness Pet Sept 22 Ord “ept 22 
Wooptey, Joun Prrer, Talaton, 

Exeter Pet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 
WYAanp, Epwarp Herseat, Lexham gins, 

Dent st High Court Pe: Augié Ord 


Devon, Innkeeper 
K+ nsingtop, 
Sept 21 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


BEVAN, THOMAS, Pontardulais, Glam, Greengrocer Oct 7 
at ll Off Rec, G»vernment bidgs, 8t Mary « at, Swan 


noe 

Barwer, WILLIAM FRANK, Winton, Bournemouth, Builder 
Oct 4 at 2 St Peter's Smal! Hall, Hinton rd, Bourne 
mouth 

Conbiz, JAMES MELVIN, Doncaster, Draper 
Off Rec, 1%, Duke at, Bradford 

Creteu, RicHarD, Emsworth, Sussex, Army Pensioner 
Oct4ati2 Off Rec, 12a, Marlborough pl, Brighton 

FLINT, WILLIAM FRANCIS, Kingston upon Hall, Electrical 
Engineer Oct 56 at 11.30 Off Rec, York City Bank 
chmbrs, Lowgate, Hull 

Ginsow, Grorage WILLIAM HENRY, 
Licensed Victusiler Oct 4 at 11.30 
Newcastle, Staffs 

Gairrirus, Henry, Earliey cres, Earl's 
Oct 6 at 11 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey at 

HELLINGSs, BEpWARD and ARTHUR EDWARD SOMERVILLE 
HeLLines, Nicholas In, Hill Brokers Oct 5 at 1 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Curey st 

Hittos, Ropert, Whitney Theatre, Strand, Playwright 
Oct 6at1 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Hopparp, THoMAS Henrerert, Farnborough, Builder 
Oct 4 at11.30 132, York rd, Westminster Bridge rd 

Huntine, HAROLD KowaAnp, Shirebrook Derby, Hatter 
Oct 4at 11 Off Rec, 4, Castle pi, Park st, Notting- 
ham 

Mackay, James J,'Weat Hampstead, 
12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

MANSELL, B, Edgware rd, Amusement Caterer 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey «t 

MAPLES, Grornoe WILLIAM, Kingston upon Hul', Painter 
Oct 6at 11.30 Off Rec, York City Bank chmbrs, Low- 
gate, Hull 

MELLOR, Levi, Tideswell, Derby, Draper Oct 6 at 
Off Rec, Victoria bidgs, London rd, Derby 

Newey, HERBERT EPWARD, Birmioghim, Camera Bellows 
Maker Oct4at12 Ruskin chmbrs, 191, Corporation 
st, Birmingham 

Poe, JouN LANGPIELD, Cardiff 
st, Cardiff 


Oct 4 at ll 


Hanley, Staffs 
Off Rec, King st 


Cuurt, Grover 


Manager Oct 5 at 


Oct 4 atl 


11.80 


Oct 6at3 117, St Mary 


! 

| RUTLIDGE, CHARLES, Douglas rd, Canonbury Oct 4 at 12 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Simms, HARRY, Eastmeon, nr Petersfield, Grocer Oct 5 at 

Off Rec, Cambridge junc, High st, Portsmouth 

SMITH, THomas, Aston Minor, Warwick, Butcher Oct 4 
at 11.30 Ruskin chmbrs, 191, Corporation st, Bir- 
mingham 

SPENCER, SAMUEL, Cr ydon 
Westminster bridge rd 

| STINCHCOMBE, ALBERT, Pontycymmer, Glam, 

chant Oct5at3 117,8t. Mary st, Cardiff 

TAYLOR, GEORGE GINGELL, Shaw Brewery, rr Melksham, 
Wilts, Brewer Oct 4at 11.30 Off Rec, 26, Baldwin st, 
Briato! 

VAN DER LINDE, NATHAN, Central Meat Market, Smith- 
field, Meat Salesman Oct 4 at 1 
Carey st 

WALMSLEY, Georor, Hali‘ax, Greenzrocer 
County Court, Prescott st, Halifax 

Watts, WILLIAM HENRY and GEORGE SEAVIOUR 
journemouth, Nuraeryman Oct 4 at 3 St 
Small Hall, Hinton rd, Bo irnemouth 

Wuitcoms, Beresrorp Wits, Portsdown rd. Maida 
Vale, Actor OUct4ati1l Bankruptey bidzs, Carey st 

Woop, Henry, Barrow in Furness, Driller Oct 4 at 12.35 
Off Rec, 16, Cornwallis st, Barrow in Furness 

Wooo Ley, JOHN Perer, Talaton, Devon, Innkeeper 
6at 3.45 Off Rec, 9, Bedford circus, Exeter 

Woops, THOMAS, Willaston, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
tractor Oct5atii.15 Royal Hotel, Crewe 

ADJUDICATIONS. 

BELL, JOHN, New Mills, Derby, Estate Agent 
Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

BREWER, WILLIAM FRANK, Winton, Bournemouth, Builder 
Poole let Sept9 Ord Sept 23 

EVANS, RES, Ammanford, Carmarthen, 
marthen Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 


Oct 4 at 12 132, York rd 


Hay Mer- 


Peter's 


Con 


Manchester 


Labourer Car- 


FLINT, WILLIAM FRANCIS, Kingston upon Hall, Electrical | 


Engineer Kingston upon Hall PetSept 21 Ord Sept 

21 

Ginson, Gronece WILLIAM Henry, Hanley, Licensed Vic- 
tualler Hanley Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

GRANT, HENKY Groner, Blomfield Honse, London Wall, 
Clerk High Court Pet July7 Ord Sept 23 

HAwLey, HARRY H, Empire House, Piccadilly High Court 
Pet Mar 29 Ord Sept 23 

HAYDON, ANDREW FREDERICK TEMPLE, Pall 
Court Pet Aug 2 Ord Sept 23 

HUBAND, CHARLES WILLIAM, Tottenham Court 
Advertising Agent High Court Pet Aug 18 
Sept 23 

MAPLES, Georges WILLIAM, Kingston upon Hull, Painter 
Kinston upon Hull PetSept 22 Ord Sept 22 

MELLOR, Levi, Tideswell, Derby, Derby Pet 
Sept 20 Ord Sept 20 

MoORISON, RONALD WILLIAM, St James 
High Court PetJuly 25 Ord Sept 23 

Newry 
Maker Pet Sept 21 

SENNETY. FRANK, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Sail Manufacturer 
King’s Lynn Pet Sept 22 Ord Sept 22 

SULLIVAN, THOMAS, Swausea, Hairdresser 
Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

TAYLOR, JoHN Wricur, Liverpool, Baker 
Sept 7 Ord Sept 21 

W \LL, EpGaAr Groner, Broad Street av 
Aug 4 Ord Sept 21 

Wasser, Ernest Henry, Charles st, af James’ Estate 
Agent High Court PetJune 17 Ord Sept 23 

WHITCOMB, BERESFORD Wuitr, Pr sdown rd. Maida 
Vaie, Actor High Court Pet Sept 23 Ord Sept 23 

WILKINSON, STEPHEN, Beamish, Deorham, Architect 
castle upon Tyne PetAugs Ord Sept i6 

Woop, Henry, Barrow in Furness, Driller 
Furness Pet Se,t 22 Ord Sept 22 

Woopiey, Jonny Prrer, Talaton, 
Exeter Vet Sept 21 Ord Sept 21 


Mall 


ri 
Ord 


Dre per 


pl, 8t James’ 


Birmingham Ord Sept 23 


Swansea Pet 


Liverpx vl Pet 


High Court Pet 


New 
Barrow in 


Devon, Innkeeper 
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Oldest Insurance Office in the World. 


FIRE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710, 


Heap Orrice: 
63, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.c, 
lasurances effected on the following risks :— 


FIRE DAMAGE. 


RESULTANT LOSS OF RENT AND PROFITS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY and | PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, | SICKNESS and DISEASE, 

including ACCIDENTS TO | BURGLARY, 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


PLATE GLASS. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


Law Courts Branch: 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
4. W. COUSINS, Distriet Manager. 


Bankruptcy bidgs, | 
Oct 5 at 10.45 | 


WATTS, 


Oct | 
| 


High | 


HERBERT EDWARD, Bir ningham, Camera Bellows | 


| Property, 











By APPOINTMENT 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


FURNITURE 


OFFICES 
AND 


BOARD ROOMS 


AS 
Roll-top Desks 
W iting Tables 
Nes s of Drawers 
Rev *Iving Chairs 
Filing Cabinets 
Book-cases and Stands 
Hard-wear Carpets 








always on view at the 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
GALLERIES 


Catalogues Free 


LONDON PARIS 























LIVERPOOL MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 

6, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Subscribed Capital - £250,000 


Mortgages, Bonds, Debentures, Deposit Receipts, Loans on 
Reversions and other Securilies Insured. Guarantee Fidelity, 


| Acts as Executors and Trustees either solely or jointly. 





THE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1823), 


Purchase Reversionary Interests in Real and Personal 
and Life Interests and Life Policies, and 
Advance Money upon these Securities. 
Paid-up Share and Debenture Capita), £637,525. 
The Society has moved from 17, King’s Arms-yard to 
30, COLEMAN STRERT, E.C. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


Breams-buildings, Ch incery-lane, E.C. 
NEW SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2. 





COURSES OF LECTUBES on Mercantile Law, Bank- 
ruptey and Company Law, Common Law, Equity and 
Conveyancing, by Beanmont Morice, Esq., LL. B., Barrister- 
at-Law, ard J. Samuel Green, E-q., M.A, B.C.L., LLB., 
Barrister-at-Law, RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the 
University of London. 

The Courses prepare for Degrees in Law. 

Syllabus post-free on application to the SECRETARY. 





LONDON GAZETTE (published by authority) and 
LONDON and COUNTRY ADVERTISEMENT 
OFFICE.—No, 120, CHANCERY LANE, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, 

ENRY GREEN, Advertisement Agent. 
begs to direct the attention of the Legal Protession 

to the advantages of his long experisnce of upwards of 
fifty years in the special insertion of all pro forma notices, 

&c., and to solicit their continued support. — N.B, 

Forms, Gratis, for Statatory Notices to Ureditors and 

Dissolutions of Partnership, with necessary Declaration. 

Fue of “ London Gazette” kept for free reference. By 

appointment. 











